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SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1942. 


NEW COMMANDER -IN-CHIEP, FAR EAST: LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR HENRY POWNALL, KJB.E-, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
WHO HAS BEEN GRANTED THE ACTING RANK OF GENERAL AND HAS TAKEN UP HIS NEW POST AT SINGAPORE. 


On November 19 certain changes were announced in the General Staff, and he has since taken over from Air Chief- Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 
although General Pownall was mentioned, his post was not specified. It was Sir Henry, who is fifty-four, is known as the Army's “ man of action,”’ and in 1940, as 
merely stated that he had been “ selected for special duties.” It is now known Inspector-General of the Home Guard, he took an important part in the organisation 
that that cryptic statement referred to the position as C.-in-C., Far East, which of Britain's ground defences against paratroops. (Photograph by Walter Stoneman.) 
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PLACES PROMINENT IN THE WAR NEWS: 
MEDAN, SARAWAK, VICTORIA POINT, 


A VIEW OF ST. PIERRE, WHICH, WITH MIQUELON, LYING OFF NEWFOUNDLAND, WAS SEIZED BY 
ADMIRAL MUSELIER WITH FREE FRENCH FORCES, ON CHRISTMAS EVE. THE ISLANDS WERE 
UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE VICHY GOVERNMENT. 


— 
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THE BOMBING OF MANILA: THE FAMOUS DOMINICAN CHURCH BUILT IN 1588, THE 
FIRST BUILDING TO BE UTTERLY RUINED, TOGETHER WITH THE CONVENT AND A 
NUMBER OF NUNS. THE CHURCH WAS SITUATED IN THE OLD WALLED CITY. 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF MANILA, CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, WHICH WAS WANTONLY 
BOMBED BY THE JAPANESE SHORTLY AFTER GENERAL MACARTHUR HAD DECLARED IT AN 
OPEN CITY. GREAT DAMAGE WAS EFFECTED. 


MEDAN, THE SULTAN’S PALACE. MEDAN AIRFIELD, NORTHERN SUMATRA, THE LONG 
DUTCH ISLAND LYING SOUTH-WEST OF MALAYA, WAS BOMBED BY JAPANESE ON 
DECEMBER 28. AN ENEMY ADVANCE INTO SUMATRA FURTHER THREATENS SINGAPORE. 


THE ASTANA, THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK’S PALACE AT KUCHING, 
WHICH THE JAPANESE CAPTURED ON DECEMBER 28. THE RAJAH, 
SIR CHARLES VYNER BROOKE, IS AT PRESENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


ANILA, capital of the Philippine Islands, for long a native settlement 
before the Spaniards occupied it in 1565, is divided in two by the 
Pasig River emptying into Manila Bay, and it has a perimeter of over 
16 miles and a population of half a million. Manila Bay, one of the largest 
land-locked harbours in the world, has its narrow entrance commanded 
by the fortified island of Corregedor, with Cavite, a powerful fortress, 
nearby. Soon after General MacArthur, the U.S. Commander-in-Chief, 
pronounced it an open city, the Japanese sent over waves of bombers, 
and other ‘planes followed on, troyed many ancient buildings and 
churches, and deliberately bombed non-military objectives, including con- 
vents, churches, business houses and residences. citizens angrily 
demanded “ Give us back our guns.”——A piquant situation arose when 
Admiral Muselier, commanding Free French ships, landed in Pierre, the 
princi town of the French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off New- 
foundland, on Christmas Eve, amid the cheers of the populace, took over BRIGADIER J. C. HAYDON, D.S.0., WHO 
jh va peta A og Bournat, the Vichy Governor. The COMMANDED THE MILITARY FORCES 
: . rs said it was t t rist : " ORWAY 
VICTORIA FOINT,-AT THE TOE OF SOUTHERN BURMA: AN IMPORTANT AIRFIELD, WHICH = Gi00 02 Win confronted Presiden ee Cus WHICH RAIDED vAAcsO,. ¥ 
THR BURMA FORCES EVACUATED ON DECEMBER 15, WHEREBY THE JAPANESE SEPARATED Pétain appreciating that France will not turn over her Fleet to the Axis Powers. The Free French argued that 
THE MALAYAN AND BRITISH FORCES. the isles were owned by France, not Vichy, that 98 per cent. of the islanders had voted for the Allies, 
and that the wireless installation was used to give information to the enemy. It is reported that Admiral 
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MANILA, ST. PIERRE (OFF NEWFOUNDLAND), 
BURMA, WAKE ISLAND AND IPOH. 


FRENCH ISLANDERS, WHO VOTED 98 PER CENT. FOR THE FREE FRENCH, LEAVING CHURCH AFTER 
MASS AT ST. PIERRE. IT IS REPORTED THAT THE ISLAND INHABITANTS WILL NOW BE PERMITTED 
TO ELECT THEIR OWN GOVERNMENT. 


FREE FRENCH SOLDIERS MARCHING THROUGH ST. PIERRE ON DISEMBARKING—A RADIO 
PICTURE. THREE WARSHIPS, COMMANDED BY ADMIRAL [MUSELIER, TOOK OVER THE 
ISLANDS. THE ISLANDERS CHEERED THE FREE FRENCH. 











THE CATHEDRAL AT MANILA, LYING NEAR THE CHURCH OF S. DOMINGO. AFTER DESTROYING 
MUCH OF THE CITY AND CAUSING HEAVY CASUALTIES, THE JAPANESE DROPPED LEAFLETS 
SAYING THAT THE WAR WAS ONLY AGAINST THE AMERICANS. 


WAKE ISLAND, THE AMERICAN AIRPORT IN MID-PACIFIC, WHOSE HEROIC DEFENCE FOR 
FOURTEEN DAYS BY A HANDFUL OF U.S. MARINES AND TWO "PLANES IS AN EPIC OF 
THE WAR. 


. < F 
AN AIR VIEW OF KUCHING, CARBITAL OF SARAWAK, A PROSPEROUS ‘ ; ee 


MODERN TOWN. SARAWAK IS 40,000 SQ. MILES IN EXTENT. MOST . 
OF ITS WEALTH IS IN ITS OIL WELLS, SEIZED BY THE ENEMY. s.- = as 


Muselier is asked to withdraw, that the inhabitants shall decide their own 
Government, and that the radio station will be controlled.——The seizure 
of Kuching, Sarawak, whose white Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, is 
in Australia, threatens Sageeer from the east and gives the Japanese 
access to rich oilfields.— ke Island, a tiny atoll in mid-Pacific, with 
fewer than 400 U.S. Marines, held the Japanese at bay for fourteen days, 
withstood non-stop raids by air and sea, shot down fourteen enemy ‘planes, 
sank or damaged over a dozen warships or transports, and for most of 
the time had only two fighter ‘planes. -Ipoh, centre of the Malayan tin 
industry, is reported to be in Japanese hands. In certain quarters it 
is stated that our troops, threatened by a pincer movement from north 
and south-west, have evacuated the town; their withdrawal would seem 
to be in the direction of more advantageous ground for —— opera- 
tions.—-—The latest invasion tactics were used in the swoop 
REAR-ADMIRAL H. M. BURROUGH, C.B., Island, Norway, 290 miles from Britain, by long-r. a tam, naval 
IN COMMAND OF THE NAVAL Force forces and Commandos, the military commanded by Brigadier Haydon 
THAT BAIDED VAAE8O ON SSC, 87. —~ Soa by |Rear-Admiral Burrough. an THE TOWN HALL, IPOH. IPOH, THE FOURTH LARGEST TOWN IN MALAYA AND CENTRE 
Pacific; from the gigantic, snow-covered battlefield of Russia to the fight in the Libyan Desert, and our OF THE TIN-MINING INDUSTRY, IS REPORTED CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE. THE TOWN 
pictures above, though only a few of the ge war scenes, are sufficient to emphasise the vast HAS AN AIRPORT, AND A POPULATION OF 40,000. 
ramifications of the opposing war machines. The flames of war light the whole world. 
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THE NORWEGIAN RAID; HERDLA MAULED. THE PEARL HARBOUR DISASTER. 


















WHILST THE COMBINED RAID ON THE ISLAND OF VAAGSO, OFF NORWAY, WAS PROCEEDING, 100 





THE AERODROME OF HERDLA, MILES ALONG THE COAST, WAS ATTACKED BY 





‘“‘ BLENHEIMS.”” PILOTS FLEW IN LOW TO DESTROY THE RUNWAYS. PICTURES OF THE ATTACK ON. THE AERODROME AND BUILDINGS. 
On December 27, a combined Navy, Army and R.A.F. raid on islands off the Norwegian coast the objective here being the aerodrome, and in order to prevent German aircraft assisting the 
resulted in the destruction of oil-tanks, enemy ships, munition-dumps, and a radio station. Over garrison at Vaagso. This attack was carried out by Bomber Cc d is,” which, 
100 Germans were killed, and 95 captured, together with 9 quislings. A strong force of Com- diving as low as SOft., unloaded their bombs on the wooden runways, and so prevented the 
mandos landed on Vaagso Island, under a smoke-screen laid by the R.A.F. Simultaneously enemy fighters taking off. The whole of this sea, air, and land operation off Norway was 
with this attack, another was launched on the island of Herdla (shown in our pictures above), | carried out with complete success. 
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A VIEW OF PEARL HARBOUR DURING THE JAPANESE ATTACK, SHOWING THE BURNING BATTLESHIP “ ARIZONA.”” AT LEAST FOUR OTHER WARSHIPS WERE DESTROYED. 


On December 7 Japan declared war on Creat Britain and the United States. True to the Axis | attack on Pearl Harbour was as vicious as it was sudden, and very serious d 
formula, the declaration was made after the attack had begun; Japanese aircraft were bombing shore and to American warships lying in the harbour. The % Otlane Ag yt oy = 
Pearl Island at the same moment when Mr. Cordell Hull, United States Secretary of State, was “Arizona,” three destroyers and other ships were lost. Within a sp Pa hous the balenes 








in conference with Japan’s “ peace negotiators,” Mr. Kurusu and Admiral Nomura. In the of naval power in the Pacific had been perceptibly altered. T 
words of President Roosevelt, ober 7, 1941, is “a date that will live in infamy.” The and over 3000 of America’s soldiers and sailors had been ee aad wen Ge fant seuss 
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RIVING back the other day from lecturing to 

an Army school, I passed out of this military 
atmosphere into one of poetry. In the outskirts of 
what the Ministry of Information would call a city 
somewhere in England, I accidentally picked up a 
milkmaid. I had stopped at a wayside pump for 
petrol, and while my tank was filling a young woman 
approached me and asked if I were going her way 
and whether I could give her a lift. I was only going 
her way for a few hundred yards, and the exigencies 
of petrol rationing, banishing thoughts of chivalry, 
forbade that I should carry her further on her journey. 
But during the half-mile or so in which I enjoyed her 
company, I learnt the nature of her romantic calling. 
For she asked me whether her clothes smelt of stale 
milk and hoped that I would not mind. I assured 
her that had they done so I should not have minded 
in the least. She then explained that she had just 
come off an eight hours’ round of delivering milk, 


and at once I saw her with new eyes. For here was 


a lady come out 
of the _ pastoral 
past: a wartime 
reincarnation from 
the English seven- 
teenth century or 
the France of 
Watteau. 


True, she was 
not dressed in 
quilted satin, nor 
was she carrying a 
silver pail. Instead, 
she was wearing a 
pair of rough khaki 
corduroys and wool- 
len stockings and 
jumper, and her 
nose (like Marian’s) 
was somewhat red 
and raw—a circum- 
stance which in 
these days, for she 
was by nature a 
pretty girl, did her 
infinite credit. But 
there she was—an 
authenticmilkmaid, 
and my mind leapt 
with joy to old 
Pepys in Drury 
Lane on May Day 
1667—also a year 
of war and peril: 
‘In the way meet- 
ing many milkmaids 
with their garlands 
upon their pails, 
dancing with a 
fiddler beforethem.”’ 
It went back to 
a song we used to 
sing at school and 
which, to my pleasure, I recollected Mr. Churchill used 
also to sing when he, too, was a boy— 

She was a Shepherdess, O so fair, 

Many a year ago, 

With a pail and stool and tangled hair 

Down in the plain below ; 

And all the scholars would leave their play 

On merry King Charles’ own birthday 

And stand and look as she passed that way 

And see her a-milking go! 
And for some mysterious reason which I cannot 
fathom, the association between the present and the 
past conjured up by my passenger lighted a sad and 
dreary winter corner of the second World War in 
one English heart. A few minutes before I had been 
lecturing to ‘‘ Captains, Colonels and Knights at 
And now, almost unawares, I was entertaining 


arms.” 
milkmaids— 
red rosy cheeks and coal black hair. 
I’m going a-milking, kind sir, she answered me, 


For dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


Somewhere in Washington Irving's writings that 
author records how one night in an hotel at Evesham 
when he was kept awake by the constant chiming of 
the Abbey clock, he was suddenly restored to the power 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of sleep and a sense of proportion by remembering 
the phrase : ‘“‘ We have heard the chimes at midnight, 
Master Shallow!’’ It is the supreme human function 
of great art that it turns all it touches to gold. It 
is not the fact that something which happens to-day 
has happened before that comforts and inspires us, 
but that the hand of genius has touched it and so made 
it common and eternal currency. Nelson’s signal 
before Trafalgar, Drake’s dying prayer to take his 
drum to England and hang it by the shore, have just 
this quality that genius impresses on the passing 
hour: they light a spark in hearts unborn and re- 
animate clods of clay to heroic and noble action. 
Wherever genius has walked, wherever it has created 
out of its imagination an image or an idea, the whole 
of humanity is permanently richer. How many 
lonely men and women have found companionship 
in the thought of Don Quixote or Mr. Micawber or 
Parson Adams or Mr. Greatheart. The merest re- 
semblance to such immortal creatures—some phrase 
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HITLER TAKES OVER PERSONAL COMMAND OF THE GERMAN ARMY: THE FUHRER, WITH FIELD-MARSHAL 
FROM LEFT), EX-COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, STUDIES A MAP DURING A VISIT TO ARMY HEADQUARTERS ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
KEITEL (EXTREME LEFT) AND GENERAL HALDER (EXTREME RIGHT) ALSO ATTEND THE CONFERENCE. 


In a special proclamation issued in Berlin on December 21, Hitler disclosed his assumption of 
Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch with little more than conventional thanks. 


German Army are meeting with along -the entire Russian front. 


that savours of their phrase or look of their look— 
makes a man feel at home in a strange country. 


I shall always remember when first I travelled in 
Spain, walking a lonely and bewildered Englishman 
through the darkening streets of an unfamiliar town— 
I think it was Huelva—and seeing in front of me a 
small, squat man whose face I suddenly recognised. 
For it was, there could be no mistaking it, Sancho 
Panza. I almost asked him how his kingdom was, 
and whether his master had encountered any wind- 
mills of late. The sight of him made me warm to 
the till then hostile land of Spain. So the thought 
of the prairie lawyer, with his gaunt frame and sad 
face and quaint, racy jests, sitting in some little 
Illinois courthouse in the years before he became 
famous, has made me love America: has made it a 
kind of second home for me. Many of us who have 
never been to Greece or Palestine feel that we know 
those countries well: here, we should recall if we 
visited them, Socrates talked or the Good Samaritan 
tended the wounds of the man who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. To an educated American, 
England is not just a foreign country: it is (for 
all its people’s seemingly maddening ways and 


the réle of Commander-in-Chief of the Army, dismissing 
In actual fact, Hitler has held this position since 1938, when he took all 
the responsibility for the conduct of aggressive war into his hands, but now, having regard to the extremely precarious position of his armies in Russia, 
and guided by his “ intuitions,” as he has taken such pains to inform us, he gathers the whole executive authority over the land forces to himself. a 
Von Brauchitsch, who has been in chargg of operations on the Eastern Front, is thus made the scapegoat for the very serious reverses which the row 





old-fashioned, fusty ideas) the soil which Shakespeare 
peopled— 

Glory of thought and glory of deed, 

Glory of Hampden and Runneymede, 

. .. glory of Milton, glory of Nelson, 

Tragical glory of Gordon and Scott, 

Glory of Shelley, glory of Sidney, 

Glory transcendent that perishes not.* 


So it was, I think, with my chance meeting with 
the milkmaid : it made me think of all the other milk- 
maids—those that great men have made immortal. 
“A fair milkmaid,’’ says Sir Thomas Overbury, “ is 
a country wench, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put 
all Face-Physic out of countenance. ... She doth 
not, with lying long in bed, spoil both her complexion 
and conditions: nature hath taught her, too, im- 
moderate sleep is rust to the soul; she rises therefore 
with Chanticlere, her dame’s cock, and at night 
makes the lamb her curfew. ... The golded ears 
of corn fall and kiss 
her feet when she 
reaps them, as if 
they wished to be 
bound and led pris- 
oners by the same 
hand that felled 
them. Her breath 
is her own; which 
scents all the year 
long of June, like a 
new-made hay-cock, 
She makes her hand 
hard with labour, 
and her heart soft 
with pity; and when 
winter evenings fall 
early, sitting at her 
merry wheel, she 
sings defiance to 
the giddy wheel of 
fortune.”’ Had it 
not been for good 
Sir Thomas and his 
fellows, the sight of 
a milkmaid could 
scarcely have been 
of much comfort in 
this sombre time. 
But it was. A 
nation is rich whose 
history and litera- 
ture teem with 
sources of inspira- 
tion, delight and re- 
creation. A national 
tradition of culture 
and universally re- 
cognised association 
makes a_ strong 
people. How many 
Russian soldier 
tremendous 

autumn and winter 
has fought the more bravely and is attacking now with 
the bolder confidence because he has read Tolstoy's 
‘“ War and Peace "’ and, recalling it, knows with a new 
intensity his country’s glorious destiny. Mr. Mac- 
Neice’s version of “Alexander Nevsky”on the wireless 
the other night was an inspiration and a trumpet call 
to any man with any knowledge of Russian history. 
I do not know whether it is a fault in our Ministry 
of Information and B.B.C., or merely an indictment 
of our system of education, to whose low level they 
have obediently attuned themselves, that so little use 
has been made in the propaganda of this war of those 
association ‘‘ values "’ in which this country’s history 
and literature are so rich. Personally, I cannot 
wholly acquit either altogether of blame, because, 
though I know as well as any man how strong a preju- 
dice bad teaching has created against “ history "’ and 
“literature "’ in many millions, I also know from an 
old experience in producing pageants how quickly 
utterly unlettered Britons will respond to the allusions 
of their own glorious past. The heritage is there in 
the blood, and it seems a pity that we do not make 
more use of it 


VON BRAUCHITSCH (THIRD 
GENERAL 


°*“ A Chant of Love for England, and Other Poems.” By Helen 


Gray Cone. (J. M. Dent and Sons.) 
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PRISONERS OF WAR CARED BY THE RED CROSS 
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OPENING OUT THE CARDBOARD BOXES PRIOR TO PACKING THEM WITH SPECIAL FOODS 
DESIGNED TO MAKE GOOD ANY VITAMIN DEFICIENCY. 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS PACKING SOME OF THE 70,000 PARCELS OF FOOD DESPATCHED 
EACH WEEK BY THE RED CROSS TO BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


oe 
— Pe. «se 


N ANY hundreds there must be throughout Britain to whom the thought of some 

prisoner of war is an ever-present anxiety, and the above pictures, showing 
something of the work of the British Red Cross and St. John War Organisation, 
should do something to alleviate that anxiety. It is the aim of the organisation 
to provide every prisoner of war and every interned civilian with one food parcel 
and fifty cigarettes each week. At present there are some 70,000 war exiles, and 
70,000 parcels have so far been sent out each week. This great work of mercy 





JOHN COOK POISES A SPOON ABOVE A BOWL. 
ONLY THE BEST IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR BRITISH PRISONERS. 


A GLAD SIGHT FOR A PRISONER OF WAR, EACH CHRISTMAS PARCEL CONTAINED s A RED CROSS AND ST. 
A CHRISTMAS PUDDING AND A SPECIAL CAKE. 


Oo oe eee oe 2 ose ewe cee ce ro rcce eee 


costs £5000 a day. Each parcel is governed by the following three factors: ,. comply with regulations; and (3) it must not cost more than ten shillings 
(1) It must contain a complete and balanced diet, which has been specially when complete, including the price of the cigarettes n 
planned with the assistance of expert dietitians, to supply what is lacking of the parcels are changed. 
in prison-camp rations; (2) it must not exceed I1 1b. in weight, in order to G.P.O. 


Every week the contents 
: Co-operating with this vast organisation, the 
collects parcels daily from the various packing centres, and then they 
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SEVENTY THOUSAND PARCELS OF FOOD WEEKLY. 
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A PARCEL ALMOST READY FOR DESPATCH. AT HEADQUARTERS, ACRES OF CARDBOARD = *3 VAST STORES OF TINNED FOODS ARE DESPATCHED EACH WEEK, AND ONLY CAREFUI 
AND MILES OF STRING ARE USED EVERY WEEK. é ORGANISATION AND VOLUNTEER HELP MAKE THIS POSSIBLE. 
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WEIGHING ONE OF THE PARCELS. TO COMPLY WITH POSTAL REGULATIONS AT HOME ; PACKING, SORTING, DESPATCHING , SUCH ARE THE DUTIES OF THOSE WHO GIVE THEIR 


AND ABROAD, NO PARCEL MUST WEIGH MORE THAN II LB, 


SERVICES TO THE REP CROSS PRISONERS OF WAR SECTION 


‘whe ———— go . ree - ererecerceerececoest bee noc ae 


are taken to ports of shipment. Thence they sail to Lisbon in British ships. in the charge of the French and Swiss Postal services. Arrived at Geneva, 
Transit across Spain is difficult, due to a lack of rolling stock, so from they are forwarded by rail to camps in Germany, Italy, and in other occupied 
Lisbon the parcels go on to Marseilles in specially chartered ships (three and unoccupied territories 


Portuguese and two Swedish). From Marseilles to Geneva they go by rail, provided by vast number of grateful letters received by the Red Cross 


of that these parcels are being received is 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 











HIS third 
New Year 
since the war began finds it extended to world-wide scope, 
and at the moment our thoughts are mainly turned to its 
new phases in the Far East. On the threshold of January 
it is more usual to look forward than backward, but nowa- 
days there are no prophetic books, and in wartime particu- 
larly we cannot expect writers to unfold the future. They 
can, however, tell us-much about the past that may have 
had a significant bearing on the present. Preferring 
retrospect to prospect, therefore, I begin with the biography 
of a famous British soldier who, at one stage of his career, 
practically initiated the defences of Singapore. This book 
is “Tue Lire or GENERAL SiR CHARLES WARREN.” 
Colonel Commandant, Royal Engineers. By his grandson, 
Watkin W. Williams. With Foreword by the Earl of 
Clarendon, 6 Illustrations, and 3 Maps (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford ; 25s.). 


As Sir Charles Warren died in 1927, at the age of 
eighty-seven, and two great wars have occurred since the 
one which made his name widely known, his life belongs 
to a bygone day, and this well-written and 
very readable memoir will come fresh to the 
younger generation. Besides his work at Singa- 
pore, he was connected with another great 
Empire outpost—Gibraltar. There, in his early 
twenties, he spent six years (1859-65), making 
surveys and models of the fortress, and improv- 
ing its defences, while in the intervals of duty 
he did some adventurous climbing on the Rock 
with other young officers of the R.E. Later he 
carried out military surveys in the Holy Land, 
and was associated with the Palestine exploration 
Fund, excavaticns at Jerusalem, and the dis- 
covery of the Moabite Stone. Then we read 
successively of his administration of Griqualand 
West; the Transkei War, and campaigns in 
Bechuanaland; an expedition in search of 
Edward Henry Palmer (the ‘ Lawrence” of 
his time), murdered by Bedouins in Sinai ; 
Warren’s term of office as Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police ; his commands at Singa- 
pore and Chatham; and his part in the South 
African War under Sir Redvers Buller. The 
biographer gives revealing details of his relations 
with his chief, refuting undeserved charges to 
which Warren was subjected, especially in 





HONG KONG: CENTRAL PORTION OF THE TOWN OF VICTORIA. 

OF 1857. 
The town of Hong Kong was founded in 1841; and within two years became a large 
The island of Hong 
Kong was ceded to Great Britain in 1841, and was one of the chief results of the 
“opium war” of 1839-42. Another interesting fact was the utilising of Hong Kong 
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assemblage of stores, wide streets, markets and public buildings. 


harbour as a naval base for British ships. 


regard to the set-back at Spion Kop. Warren was not a 
man to bear grudges, but it is obvious that he felt himself 
unfairly treated. Among other things, it is recalled that 
hLady White, wife of Sir George White, the defender of 
Ladysmith, once remarked many years later: *‘* Of course, 
my husband knew all along that it was really Sir Charles 
Warren who relieved Ladysmith.” 


Like many famous generals, such as Gordon, Foch, 
Roberts, and the present Governor of Gibraltar, Viscount 
Gort, Sir Charles Warren was essentially a religious man. 
Lord Clarendon, commending the present volume, says 
of him: “ Steadfast in the faith, a man above all trivial 
or selfish motives, he was a sample of what a true English- 
man should be."" The biographer himself, in a_ preface 
(dated from Eton) which at once indicates his own thorough- 
ness of research, and explains the book's belated appear- 
ance, writes; “ The task of preparing an account of my 
grandfather's life for publication has occupied a school- 
master's holidays for something over ten years. But it has 
meant a great deal more to me than merely a perennial 
holiday task. It was my good fortune to enjoy my grand- 
father’s intimate friendship during his old age, and so 
valuable was the influence of that friendship upon me that 
any attempt to make his character and personality known 
to others is but a small return for all that I gained from 
it... . He was a man who inspired the deepest loyalty and 
devotion in all those whom it was his duty to lead... . 
His example was an inspiration, and his sincerity was as 
plainly evident as his unfailing sense of humour, A 
steadfast Christian soldier, ‘fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord’—such is the picture of him that I have tried 
faithfully to portray.” 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


As Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
(in 1886-88), Warren assumed control at a time when 
Scotland Yard’s prestige had fallen low, and -he withstood a 
fire of criticism. During his term of office he dealt success- 
fully with some memorable public occasions, such as the 
crowds at Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee. Shortly after 
that event he visited Ireland, and at the request of Redvers 
Buller, then Under;Secretary at Dublin Castle, he under- 
took to gather information about the Moonlighters, with 
some of whom he kept a dangerous rendezvous. ‘“* What 
splendid ‘ copy’ it would have been,” writes Mr. Watkin 
Williams, ‘“‘for any London journalist if he had had the 
luck to discover that ‘ London’s boss policeman,’ as they 
called him, spent his holiday in penetrating, singie-handed 
and by night, the headquarters of a gang of murderous 
outlaws on the shores of the Lake of Killarney! But the 
secret was well kept.” 


From time to time, the London police under Warren’s 
direction had to deal with various riots, and the account 





SINGAPORE : FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH PUBLISHED IN ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS” OF 1857. 


It was pointed out in the 
description accompanying 
the above enrraving that 
“this small island will in 
all probability govern, at 
some future period, the 
whole of the Malayan 
peninsula.” A_ singularly 
interesting statement con- 
sidering the importance of 
Singapore to-day. 


of one, during which 
Mr. John Burns and 
the late Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham were 
arrested, has a special 
interest for readers of 
this paper. After 
reference to an undis- 
turbed Lord Mayor’s 
Show on November 9, 
1887, the biographer 
continues : ** But it was 
nothing more than the 
lull before the storm ; 
the peace of November 
oth only served to set 
in deeper relief the 
strife of the following 
Sunday, November 
13th—' Bloody Sunday,’ 
as it was called. One 
of the best descriptions of the events of this memorable day 
was given in the following week's issue of The Illustrated 
London News, and one cannot here do better than quote it in 
full.” The quotation (duly acknowledged in the author's 
preface) runs to four closely printed pages, and casts an 
interesting light on social unrest in late-Victorian London. 


REPRODUCED 


At the head of this chapter, the biographer aptly quotes 
the Policeman’s Song in ** The Pirates of Penzance,’’ and 
another Gilbertian allusion, grimly ironical to-day, recalls 
the genial potentate whose * object all sublime ” was * to 
make the punishment fit the crime.”” “An amusing 
story,’ writes Warren's biographer, “ arises out of the 
visit to England in 1887 of Prince Komatsu of Japan as 
official representative of his nephew, the Emperor, at the 
Jubilee celebrations. The Mikado first appeared in 1885, 
and ran for two years, until shortly before the Jubilee. 
There were rumours afloat that its run was terminated 
for diplomatic reasons. ... On the Prince’s arrival in 
London, an ‘Ivory Pass’ was issued to his coachman, 
according to custom, permitting him to exercise the royal 
privilege of driving through the Horse Guards. A _ few 
days later, the coachman applied to Scotland Yard for a 
fresh I.P., with ‘The Emperor of Japan’ inscribed upon 
it, because, he said, that when he showed the police on 
duty an I.P. with * The Mikado’ on it, they could not keep 
straight faces."’ 


On retiring from the Police, Sir Charles returned to 
military duties, and in 1889 was appointed to command 
the troops in the Straits Settlements. ‘ Thus,” we read, 
* Warren became the first G.O.C, at Singapore, and he was 
specially chosen as a suitable person to be the first holder 





of this in- c / ae 
dependent 
command to build up the garrison, take charge of the 
new fortifications, and set in order the relationship between 
the civil and military authorities.” He lived down much 
initial unpopularity, caused by local opposition to the 
cost of imperial defence flans. Incidentally, there 
are interesting references to a fortuitous occurrence of 
wireless communication at Singapore in 1892, during his 
command, which long remained a mystery. 


During his five years in the East, Warren travelled 
widely, both in Malaya and India, and visited Ceylon, 
Java, Siam (now Thailand), Japan, and some of China’s 
seaports. Just now, of course, the record of his doings 
in that region has quite a topical air. His personal charac- 
ter gradually changed public opinion and won him high 
regard. One of several tributes by his contemporaries 
there contains these words: ‘“‘ Though he took over his 
command at a time when the defences of Singapore were 
almost negligible, and the state of the garrison verging 
upon the chaotic, he left the city a real fortress, and its 
garrison in the highest state of efficiency. When 
the storm over the military contribution had 
died down, the Colony gladly and gratefully 
recognised how great was the service rendered 
both to the Colony and the Empire by the 
man who had to tread the thorny road of 
unpopularity in rendering it.” 


In a very different milieu—that of art—some 
of Warren’s’ characteristics, self-reliance, 
disregard of unpopularity, and unswerving 
persistence in a chosen course believed to be 
right, can be traced also in a celebrated French 
painter (born a year before the British General) 
who stands self-portrayed in “* PauL CEZANNE’S 
Letters.” Edited by John Rewald. Translated 
from the French by Marguerite Kay. With 52 
Illustrations (Bruno Cassirer, London: distri- 
buted by Faber ; 15s.). To appreciate fully this 
complete and carefully annotated collection of 
all the surviving and accessible letters written 
by Cézanne requires a knowledge of art history 
during his period and since his death (in 1906), 
in view of his great posthumous influence. The 
reader should also be familiar with his work, or at 
least with coloured reproductions (which the 
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VICTORIA, HONG KONG: QUEEN’S ROAD WEST. REPRODUCED FROM AN ENGRAVING 
OF AN ORIGINAL SKETCH PUBLISHED IN OUR ISSUE OF MARCH 21, 1857. 


“Queen’s Road West,” a principal street of nineteenth-century Victoria, shows a 
remarkable contrast in architecture. The large Chinese building in the foreground, 
with its open bazaars, contrasts strangely with the plainness of the colonial structures 
beyond it. Business in those days was done chiefly in the streets, the small traders 
being mainly Chinese. 


present volume does not provide), in order to understand 
references to matters of technique and his theory of art, 
especially regarding colour. These references occur largely 
in letters of advice to younger artists towards the end of 
his life. The earlier letters deal more with personal affairs, 
especially his father’s long opposition to his marriage. 


Even without any special knowledge, however, the 
general reader will find this book extremely interesting 
as a revelation of character. Its main purpose is to rescue 
Cézanne from “the inexactitudes and falsifications ” of 
the “legend” that has grown up around his name, and 
allow him to speak for himself. Particularly striking in his 
allusions to art is his constant effort to “ realise” Nature 
at first hand, and his preference for outdoor rather than 
studio work. In one letter (of 1866) he says : “ | am begin- 
ning to see that art for art’s sake is a mighty humbug.” 
The book closes with a number of his poems. 


Cézanne’s chief crony among painters was Camille 
Pissarro, to whom many of the letters were written, but 
nearly half the book is occupied by those to his older friend 
and schoolfellow, Emile Zola, with some of the novelist’s 
replies. It is sad to find that their thirty years’ intimacy 
was eventually broken by Zola’s portrayal of Cézanne, 
under the name of Claude Lantier, in his book “ L’(Euvre,” 
published in 1886. ‘ Lantier,” says a footnote, “is a 
brilliant but incomplete artist, confused, impotent, mad, 
in a word: a failure, and his obvious resemblance to him 
must have shown Cézanne how little Zola really understood 
his efforts. The publication caused him profound grief.” 
It is unfortunate that letters exchanged between Cézanne 
and Zola during the Franco-German War of 1870 are lost. 
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HONG KONG’S HEROIC RESISTANCE IN FACE OF HEAVY ODDS. 
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A VIEW OF HONG KONG, WHICH CAPITULATED TO IMMENSELY SUPERIOR JAPANESE FORCES ON DECEMBER 25 AFTER A SEVEN-DAY DEFENCE. THE CITY OF VICTORIA, THE GREATEST 
AND WEALTHIEST PORT IN THE FAR EAST, WITH THE PEAK, TOWERING ABOVE, WHERE THE FINAL STAND WAS MADE, 


HONG KONG’S FALL: OFFICIAL DIARY. 


The following is a diary of events following December 7, when Japan opened hostilities. 


December 8.—Japanese forges, estimated at one division, with a second division in 
immediate reserve, crossed the frontier of the leased territories on the mainland. All 
our demolitions were successful, and our troops withdrew according to plan. 


December 9.—I\n the afternoon, our forward troops on the Taipo Road withdrew into 
the prepared ‘‘ Gin-drinkers Line’’ on Castle Peak Road. At about 11 p.m. Sing 
Mun redoubt, which was held by a platoon of the Royal Scots, was captured by the 
enemy by surprise. 

December 10.—Attempts by the enemy to break through towards the Taipo Road 
failed. A readjustment of the line was carried out at dusk. 


December 11.—Strong enemy pressure developed in the morning on our left flank held by 
the Royal Scots. The two left companies were driven in by heavy and accurate mortar fire, 
but the situation was stabilised by the use of all available reserves, including a company 
of the Winnipeg Grenadiers. The Royal Scots suffered severe casualties. By midday 
it was decided that the time had come for the mainland, except for the Devil's Peak 
position, to be evacuated 
under cover of darkness. 


Junk and Clear Water Bay areas were observed, and further parties were seen to have 
been landed on Lamma Island. 


December 16.—Aerial bombing and artillery shelling were on an increased scale, with 
a high standard of accuracy on military objectives. One enemy aircraft was brought 
down into the sea. 

December 17.—Our counter-battery fire silenced a section of enemy artillery on Devil's 
Peak, another on Gun Club Hill, and three mortars on the waterfront. On this 
day the enemy sent to the island staff officers under a flag of truce, bearing for a 
second time a written proposal for our surrender. This demand was similarly rejected. 


December 18-19.—During the night the enemy succeeded in crossing the bare 500 yards 
of intervening water and in landing on Hong Kong Island, in the Tai Koo Area 
and Lyemun, whence they steadily infiltrated to Wong Nei Chong Gap ,and 
Tytam Gap. 


December 22.—-The enemy landed further troops on the north-east coast and attacked 
continuously. A counter-attack on the 2Ist from Stanley towards Ty Tan Tak had 
failed, although a certain number of the enemy were killed at a cost of about 100 
Canadian casualties. A counter-attack by a company of Winnipeg Grenadiers to 
retake Wong Nei 
Chong Gap also failed 





The withdrawal to the 
island was successfully 
carried out. Stonecut- 
ters Island was heavily 
bombarded all day, but 
our casualties were slight. 
The island was evac- 
uated during the night 


lith-12th. ~ ~% 
December 12.—The island > 


of Hong Kong was sub- 
jected to sporadic bom- 
bardment by artillery 
and from the air, but 
casualties were few. The 
civil population was re- 
ported to be calm, but 
their morale considerably 
shaken. Monetary pro- 
blems and rice distribu- 
tion gave cause for 
serious anxiety. 


December 13.—A difficult 
day. Shelling increased 
in intensity and accur- 
acy, and various guns 
and searchlights were put 
out of action. 


December 14.—There was 
s¥stematic shelling by 
the enemy. The morale 
of the civilian population 


was still shaky owing to es BOS, AS. 
difficulties over the dis- "s m. . 

tribution of rice, but J °).7— > 
otherwise control im- | © HONG KONG. 
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December 15.—It was Lae 2 2 
reported that more than , 3 


half of the pill-boxes 
between Lyemun and 
Bowrington were out of 








in the face of con 
centrated mortar and 
light machine-gun fire 
which inflicted heavy 
casualties. 


December 23.—For the 
twenty-four hours ending 
S p.m., the enemy had 
kept up incessant attacks 
accompanied by inten 
sive bombardments from 


the air, mortars and 
artillery. Some ground 
on Mount Cameron lost 


during the night was 
recaptured by the Royal 
Marines, but counter 
attacks by the force at 
Stanley towards Stanley 
Mound failed. However 
the Middlesex Regiment 
successfully repulsed a 


determined attack at 
Leighton Hill. But the 
water and food supply 
was desperate, for 
the reservoirs and 
depots were in enemy 
hands. 

December = 24. The 


enemy continued to sub 
ject the garrison to heavy 
fire from dive-bombers 
and mortars, and by 
means of _ incendiary 
bombs set the country 


AX ete) side all round Mount 


Cameron on fire 


December 25. The 
military and naval com 
manders informed the 
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action. Movements of 
the enemy towards High 
[Continued top right. 


The capitulation of Hong Kong, after a siege of only seven days, following on the 
fall of Penang, came as a shattering blow to British prestige in the Far East. Hong 
Kong has been in the possession of Britain for 100 years, and with its 17 miles of 
waterfront, its docks, in which the largest battleships could be repaired, is not only 
the greatest port, but a great business centre. Standing up like an immense temple 
is the head office of the powerful Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, and on and around 
the Peak are the palatial homes of Hong Kong's merchant princes. It has a popula- 
tion of about one million, mostly Chinese. Some little time ago, when the British 
authorities decided to defend the city, it was announced that it had sufficient food 
and munitions to stand a year’s siege. In 1937, General (now Lord) Ironside was 
sent out to render it as impregnable as possible. Eight millions sterling were spent 
on fortifications, and Kowloon, leased in 1898 from China for the sole purpose of 
defence, possesses high mountains and many advantageous natural defensive positions. 
The only aerodrome lay on Kowloon, and was reported to have been bombed by the 
Japanese before hostilities had begun. In their siege the enemy had at least 40,000 


A MAP OF THE ISLAND OF HONG KONG, STRESSING LYEMUN PASSAGE, ACROSS WHICH THE ENEMY MADE A SURPRISE LANDING 
AND DROVE THE BRITISH DEFENDERS TO FORTIFIED VICTORIA PEAK IN THE WEST. 





Governor that no further 
effective resistance could 
be made. 


men in action, together with a great number of ‘planes, and despite the claim that 
Hong Kong was strongly supplied with anti-aircraft guns, few Japanese air losses 
were reported. The retreat from Kowloon on the fifth day presaged the fail of 
Hong Kong. This was necessitated when the Royal Scots at I! p.m. on the second 
day lost the Sing Mun Redoubt, which was captured by surprise, as it opened the 
Castle Peak Road. The enemy used severe pressure on our left flank, in which the 
Royal Scots suffered severe casualties. The retreat from Kowloon to Hong Kong 
was safely effected by night, and the Governor, Sir Mark Young, determined to defend it 
to the last. Once again the Japanese sprang a surprise, and crossed the narrow Lyemun 
Passage by night and gradually seized one vantage point after another. When they 
seized the Tytam reservoirs it was inevitable that resistance could not last unless 
the Chinese from Canton could effect a junction. The 7000 British garrison fought 
heroically. Brigadier Lawson, commanding the Canadians, was killed in action 
Sir Mark Young—portraits of both appeared in our last issue-showed inspiring 
leadership and the morale of the troops was superb 
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ROM their starting-line six 

months ago the Germans 

had to travel 550 miles as 
the crow flies in order to reach 
Moscow. They got to within 
about 25 miles of it at one point, 
covering thus twenty-one twenty- 
seconds of the distance. From 
the Pruth they had to journey 
about the same distance in order to reach the plain 
north of the Caucasus beyond the River Don. They 
got to within the river’s breadth of it—a considerable 
river, no doubt, but not a wide margin. These facts 
are worth remembering when we consider unprepared- 
ness and shortages in other theatres of the war. The 
aid sent to Russia, which, when its extent is revealed, 
will prove astonishing in magnitude, represented a 
correct appreciation of the situation, a correct measure- 
ment of priorities. At the same time the forces of 
the Empire launched a large-scale and vigorous. offen- 
sive in North Africa, which has already as these 
words are written virtually cleared the Italian province 
of Cyrenaica. This 
offensive was richly 
nourished with all 
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A GENERAL SURVEY. 
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large. Their manufacturing cost, in money, material 
and man-hours, is very high. They require larger 
ground staffs for their service. They require larger 
crews, so that the loss of a single one deprives us of 
all too many invaluable men. And into the bargain 
they present larger targets to the fire of fighters and 
of ground defences. The general effect of their pro- 
duction in fairly large numbers must inevitably be 
to curtail the supply of those medium bombers which 
are so urgently required in all the outer theatres—the 
machines which fight all over the world and without 
the aid of which the Army can scarcely maintain 
itself anywhere. ; 
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aircraft rather than to lack of 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: however jock emnay he athens 


Once again both the Army and 

the Navy have been left to fight 

without air support, and the Navy 

has suffered a terrible disaster. As 

for the Army, I am disclosing no 

secrets when I say that its 

experiences in Norway, France, Greece and Crete 

are being repeated. The special correspondent of 

The Times in. Singapore states that the shortage 

of aircraft is such that if the authorities send 

them up to the front they will not have enough 

to defend Singapore, and that they are therefore 

keeping them in reserve. These are sad words, 

though in that country of rubber plantations and 

sheer jungle our scanty ground forces who are 

opposing the progress of the Japanese cannot, 

fortunately, be suffering anything like what our 

troops had to endure for lack of aircraft support 
in the other campaigns which I have mentioned. 

The situation in 

the Far East is by 

far the most 








the latest devices 


menacing. It is not 
































and accoutrements ——e 
of warfare, and 

there was no stint- D 

ing anywhere. In 











the Far East affairs 


too much to say 
that on the defence 
of Singapore 
depends the 
possibility of re- 
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went wrong. We 














had not bargained 


American aid or 





that the whole 














for what happened 


Western Pacific 














to the “ Prince of 











Wales’’ and the 








** Repulse,”’ or for 








what happened to 








the forces of the 
United States at 
Pearl Harbour. 





Perhaps if we had 
been allowed to see 
the shadow of these 
events we might 
have felt bound to 
postpone the fulfil- 
ment of our engage- 
ments to Russia or 6 


have pared a little BENGHAZ] 


off the air strength : 
in the Middle East. \—"* 
But it does not (Z 
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should have been 
right in so doing. 

This is not said 
in order to make 
excuses for errors 
which may have 
been made—though 
I am certainly not 
going to declare 
that they were 
made until there 
exists more definite 
proof of the fact— 
in the _ tactical 
sphere. It may be 
that some such 
error occurred with 
regard to the two 
battleships, and 
that inadequate 
preparations were 
made for resisting 
landings from the 
sea on the Kra 
Peninsula and in 
northern Malaya at 
points where it had 
long been con- 
sidered they were 
likely to take place 
in the event of war 
with Japan. But 
in the _ strategic 
sphere I am _ not 
disposed to question that we had, generally speaking, 
made the most suitable disposal of our resources. 
The main factors which adversely affected the situation 
in the Far East were undoubtedly the diversion of 
material to Russia and the preparations for the North 
African offensive ; but there were others. I will men- 
tion one only, because it in itself represents a very 
difficult problem and one to the solution of which our 
best brains should be directed. Since the fall of 
France Germany has become a distant target, and 
eastern Germany a very distant target, for our 
bombers, whereas Great Britain has become a very 
close target for Germany. In order to bomb the 
targets which it desired to reach, the R.A.F. then 
decided to build fast, long-range bombers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most of these bombers are excessively 
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THE STEADY EXTERMINATION OF THE HUNS IN LIBYA: 
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would become 
virtually a Japanese 
lake if the loss of 
Singapore were to 
prevent American 
naval. and air forces 
from joining hands 
with our own in 
those waters. There 
is little need to 
emphasise the 
serious con- 
sequences of such 
an event. The vast 
resources of Malaya 
and the Dutch East 
Indies would be 
exploited at their 
ease by the 
Japanese ;__India, 
Australia and New 
Zealand would be 
placed in deadly 
danger; and we 
ourselves, both at 
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In chasing General Rommel’s forces all along the coast from Derna to Adjedabia (Jedabya), taking toll along every mile, leaving Benghazi a ruined shell, 

heavy fighting took place on the Adjedabia-El Agheila road (south-west) on December 24. Powerful mobile British columns caused heavy casualties and 

great damage to motorised enemy convoys. Rommel’s air losses were catastrophic, as far as Benghazi he having lost at least 134 machines. Rommel, 

on December 26, rallied his routed forces at Adjedabia, hoping to delay the British advance towards Tripolitania. 

made on Tripoli in a succession of raids, and enemy transport trying to advance from Tripoli eastward to Homs carrying reinforcements and equipment 

was machine-gunned. The Italian remnant in the coastal area north-east of Benghazi no longer counts as a fighting force and has been rapidly 
mopped up. Over 13,000 prisoners, German and Italian, have been sent to Cairo. 


Obviously some form of large, fast bomber is 
essential to the R.A.F., but it is questionable whether 
the biggest should not now be cut out of the building 
programme, whether it is not better to rely on air- 
craft which can carry two of the largest bombs to 
Berlin rather than strain our resources of all kinds 
to produce and man those which can carry three. 
I should not make such a suggestion if I believed 
that bombing alone could ever lead to decisive vic- 
tory, but as I have often enough declared in these 
pages, I do not. Meanwhile, I do not think there can 
be any doubt that, in addition to the claims of Russia 
and of Egypt, we have in the Far East felt the effect 
of the giant bomber. And I do not think anyone 
will dispute that, where Malaya is concerned, our 


embarrassments and losses have been due to lack of . 
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A MAP OF CYRENAICA FROM WHICH GENERAL ROMMEL’S ARMOURED FORCES 
HAVE BEEN DRIVEN AND HUNTED FROM PLACE TO PLACE, SUFFERING IMMENSE LOSSES AND WASTAGE ON THEIR RETREAT. 
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meat, and the dairy 
products of New 
Zealand were to 
become available 
only after a process 
of blockade-running 
because the Pacific 
was even more 
dangerous than the 
Atlantic—and it & 
probable that 
Japanese raiders are even now ranging its waters. 
Therefore I suggest that, though our previous assess- 
ment of priorities was as sound as it could have been 
in the circumstances, the time has come for a change. 
We must now, I maintain, until the Japanese menace 
is ended or at least seriously weakened, give a more 
important place to the Far East on the agenda of 
our commitments. 

And: yet we cannot hope to do a great deal to 
restore the situation by our own efforts. The defence 
of the United Kingdom, the maintenance of the 
Atlantic life-line, the retention of our grip upon what 
we hold in the Middle East—these are all more im- 
portant than even the defence of Singapore, essential 
though it be that that great base should be held if 
humanly possible. If we fail in either the first or 


Meantime intensive air attacks were 
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the second-we lose the war, and within a very few 
weeks, without affording time to our American allies 
to expand to their full strength. In the Far East 
the major réle must be that of the United States, 
while we play the best second fiddle we can. But in 
order to enable our ally to play the first it is necessary 
that we should keep Singapore inviolate while the 
forces of the United States are recovering from the 
terrible shock which they received at Pearl Harbour. 
Doubtless good progress towards that recovery has 
already been made, but it would be over-optimistic 
to expect the process to be a swift one, and for myself 
I should not expect to see American warships in the 
Western Pacific for some weeks to come. The strain 
upon us is therefore likely to become still heavier 
before there is any possibility of relief. 
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we do not know what proportion of the 150,000 Axis 
troops originally stationed in the province have been, 
or are likely to be, eliminated. Speaking in the United 
States, Mr. Churchill still seemed to be hopeful of 
their destruction, but the communiqués and reports 
from the Middle East Command suggest that a large 
number of them are likely to make their way into 
Tripolitania. If they do I imagine it must be by dint 
of forcing a way ; for it does not seem possible that 
on this road from Jedabia to El Agheila, running 
between sea and dunes, the retreating Axis forces 
can hope to evade our mobile columns if we find our- 
selves in a position to intercept them. We owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to General Auchinleck and his 
men, who by sheer perseverance and fortitude con- 
verted a battle that was going ill into a fine victory, 
but it would be idle to suggest that this victory will 
be complete if even 50 per cent. of the enemy reach 
Tripolitania. If they can after all be destroyed it 
will prove one of the outstanding victories in our 
annals ; if not, they may well give us a great deal of 
further trouble and provide Hitler with more time 
for the preparation of his next move. 

There are so many possible methods open to him 
that it is rash to speculate upon the form which 
this move is likely to take. I will say only that I 
am inclined to envisage a demand for the use of 
French North African ports, perhaps an occupation 
of Spanish North African territory after a march 
through Spain, and increasingly heavy attacks on 
Malta. Further determined efforts will be made to 
get convoys across the Mediterranean, though from 
our point of view there is always the consolation 
that such attempts afford us the best of all oppor- 
tunities to inflict heavy losses upon the Axis in 
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ground forces. That may follow, but scarcely before 
there has been some stabilisation of the Russian front, 
and this has not yet occurred. It is difficult to esti- 
mate to what extent our allies in Russia will be able 
to maintain their pressure in the conditions of winter, 
but their communications are still short by comparison 
with those of the Germans, and they can move a 
long way further forward without being seriously 
embarrassed by the devastation of the battle areas. 
In any event, the prospects of invasion of these islands 
become more acute because Hitler is likely to gamble 
more heavily now and the military caste will be able 
in case of failure to shift the blame to him. But that 
is a matter for next spring, before which many things 
may have happened. Nor can I believe that Turkey 
has any immediate cause to fear an attack. Germany’s 
resources are vast, but they are not unlimited. For 
new adventures on a very large scale she has 
not only to provide the troops but also to rest 
and reorganise them and to make other lengthy 
preparations. 

At the opening of the year 1942 I feel that, despite 
the black situation in the Pacific, the prospects of 
victory are far better than they were at the beginning 
of 1941. I have never concealed my view that, as 
the opposing forces were previously aligned, while it 
was easy to see how we might make defeat impossible, 
the methods by which victory might be achieved were 
another matter. With Russia on our side and the 
German offensive against Russia's most vital objectives 
defeated, with the United States also our ally, the 
scales have swung over heavily. There have un- 
doubtedly been serious setbacks in the Pacific, and 
they in themselves might prove to be the seeds of 
defeat if our action were not swift and determined. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE SITUATION OF TOWNS IN) THE 
RUSSIAN ADVANCE FROM KALININ TO KURSK, ANI) ITS 
APPROACH TO A VYAZMA-BRYANSK LINE. 


General Belov, who has been steadily undermining the German lines 
south of Moscow, on December 28 threw the enemy out of important 
strategic positions on the River Oka. The situation of the rman 
divisions in Orel was highly dangerous. Mojaisk, which they occupied 
at a tremendous price a few weeks ago, was evacuated by the enemy 
and also Malo Yaroslavets, west and south-west of Moscow. Further 
north in the Kalinin sector, indifferent German troops broke and ran, 
and here our allies took masses of equipment. At Tim, 40 miles east 
of Kursk (which may now be in Russian hands again), the enemy lost 
over 1000 men and many tanks. An order of the day signed by General 
Guderian, commanding the Second Tank Army on the Moscow front, 
after referring bitterly to the Russian winter, exhorts his men to fight 
valiantly, for “ the fate of the German Army is at stake. In the 
recapture of Kaluga on December 26, the battered, demoralised German 
forces retreated rapidly on a 100-mile front round the Soviet capital. 
From Vyazma to Bryansk is the expected next line of the steady 
Soviet advance. 
(Copyright map by Geo. Philip and Son, Lid.) 


Nor is it impossible that we shall have new dangers 
to face before that relief does come in the Far East. 
The most important event in the war which has 
occurred since I last wrote has been Hitler’s assump- 
tion of the supreme command of the German Army. 
He has taken this step in a supreme effort to check 
the feelings of dismay which the collapse of the cam- 
paign against Russia must have caused in the Army 
and still more in the homeland. With the respon- 
sibility he assumes new risks on his own behalf and 
that of the whole Nazi régime. Great as his prestige 
still remains, the mere proclamation that he has 
made himself generalissimo will not suffice for his 
purpose ; he needs another great positive success and 
at least something on account before the spring. In 
Russia there are no suitable opportunities—he will 
indeed be hard enough put to it to keep his hands 
upon all he desires to maintain. The only promising 
objective is the fortress of Sevastopol, the capture of 
which would not be epoch-making, but might be 
beyond his powers. It is therefore apparently neces- 
sary for him to turn elsewhere, and the obvious direc- 
tion is North Africa, where he has suffered another 
reverse, though on a smaller scale than that of Russia. 
This setback, it may appear to him, is more easily 
remediable, and the remedial measures might be ex- 
panded into an actual strengthening of his position. 
Hence the great importance of completing the victory 
won over the forces of General Rommel at the earliest 
possible moment and before they have been strongly 
reinforced. 

It is not altogether easy to say at this stage exactly 
how the battle in Cyrenaica is going. That the enemy 
has been heavily defeated is of course obvious, but 
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NEW THREATS TO SINGAPORE: A MAP INCLUDING THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA, ATTACKED BY JAPANESE PARATROOPS AND 


BOMBERS, SEPARATED FROM SINGAPORE BY MALACCA STRAIT; 


AND BORNEO, WHERE KUCHING, THE CAPITAL OF SARAWAK, 


IS NOW IN JAPANESE HANDS. 


The situation of Singapore becomes increasingly grim. In Malaya a series of retreats with loss of aerodromes, Japan astride half of Malaya, 
Penang in its hands, has been followed by further operations against Borneo and Sumatra. Thus the enemy Strategy to envelop Singapore 
and attack it from the mainland, while wag Somes and Sumatra as bases for sea and air attacks, is apparent. On December 29 it 


was announced that Kuching, the capital of 


rawak, had fallen. On the same date, flying in from Penang, paratroops were dropped on 


Sumatra near the important Medan airfield, which was heavily attacked by Japanese bombers. If the @panese can establish a foothold 


in Medan they can pour in fresh troops and drive down the coast. 


Only 60 miles separate Sumatra from Singapore, the width of the 


Malacca Straits. The activity of the Japanese everywhere is remarkable, from the Philippines to Sumatra, and in the south of this 
long, volcanic and rich island, across the narrow Strait of Sunda, lies Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East Indies. These are the 
fruits of the damage suffered by the American Fleet in Pearl Harbour, the loss of our two battleships. “Prince of Wales” and |’ Repulse,” 


and the astonishing 


personnel, material and shipping. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that, as soon as we have organised Cyrenaica 
for the purpose, it will provide us with a base from 
which to carry out our attacks upon this traffic even 
more effectively than before. Moreover, we must 
watch the developments in Russia a little longer 
before concluding that the Germans will dispose of 
very large ground forces for further adventures. 
There has undoubtedly been a considerable movement 
of air forces in the direction of the Mediterranean, 
but so far, I believe, no large-scale movement of 


k of aircraft which has been severely criticised in Australia. (Copyright map by “ The Times."’) 


But the broad general picture is undoubtedly brighter. 
The most serious need is complete co-ordination of 
allied aims and efforts, and this, there is reason to 
hope, may be given a good start by the visit of our 
Prime Minister with his staff of professional advisers 
to the United States. We are facing a year which 
is bound to be hard and which would be trying for 
the people of the United Kingdom if not another 


German bomb were to fall on our soil. But I believe 
that we are entitled to face it with more confidence 
and hope than we faced the year 1041 
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WARFARE IN THE MALAYAN JUNGLE AMID 
FORESTS, SWAMPS AND RIVERS. 


IN THE HEART OF THE MALAYAN JUNGLE BRITISH FORCES ASSEMBLE A COLLAPSIBLE BOAT PRIOR TO CROSSING THE 9TH GURKHAS ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY ALONG A JUNGLE _ 
AND STREAMS AND ALLIGATORS ABOUND IN THE HINTERLAND. STREAM, THE BANKS OF WHICH AFFORD THEM SOME LITTLE 5 


A RIVER. SWAMPS 
COVER FROM ENEMY SNIPERS, 


|, BREN-GUN CARRIERS PASSING THROUGH A MALAYAN JUNGLE SWAMP AS THEY 
UP TO STRENGTHEN THE ADVANCED AND OUTER DEFENCES OF SINGAFORE. . ONE OF THE TRENCH-MORTAR UNITS OF THE 9TH GURKHAS. THESE FAMOUS TROOPS 
* ARE SECOND TO NONE IN JUNGLE WARFARE AND IN HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT. , 


NATURE PROVIDES THE JUNGLE BEASTS WITH THEIR OWN CAMOUFLAGE, AND BRIDGES AS WELL AS BOATS ARE USED FOR THE CROSSING OF JUNGLE RIVERS. 
MANKIND MAS LEARNED THE LESSON. HERE IS A CAMOUFLAGED GURKHA SNIPER. MERE IS A KAPOK BRIDGE BEING CARRIED UP TO POSITION. 


The pictures on this page give some idea of the conditions in which the Imperial granted a Charter. The Dutch had already established themselves in these regions, 
forces are fighting to stem the Japanese advance southward in Malaya. The fight is and from those early days to the present time both Britain and Holland have reaped 
raging in tropic jungle, and in such warfare the Gurkhas (units of which are seen a rich trade harvest in the natural products of the country. Rubber, tin, copper 
above) make ideal fighters. The earliest connection between Britain and Malaya goes and iron are but some of the riches of Malaya, riches now jeopardised by the sudden 
back some hundreds of years, to the year 1600, when the East India Company was assault of Japan. Great are the prizes at stake in this tropic battle. 
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THE END OF MUSSOLINI’S ABYSSINIAN 
DREAM: THE FALL OF GONDAR. 
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i THE END OF ITALY’S ABYSSINIAN DREAM: ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS oj NOT AS PLANNED—BY THE DUCE: ITALIAN PRISONERS IN GONDAR FOLLOWING 4 
: MARCHING PAST LIEUT.-GENERAL WITTERALL AFTER THE FALL OF GONDAR. ITS OCCUPATION ON NOVEMBER 27 BY THE IMPERIAL FORCES. 
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SOME OF THE 25,000 ITALIAN PRISONERS MARCHING THROUGH GONDAR, THE LAST 
f STRONGHOLD OF MUSSOLINI’S ABYSSINIAN EMPIRE. 
































| s ABYSSINIAN PATRIOT TROOPS WHO PLAYED A BIG PART IN THE TAKING a BRIG.-GENERAL JAMES AND MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF. BRIGADIER JAMES ] 
OF GONDAR. THEY ARE HERE SEEN BEFORE THE DECIDING BATTLE. § 7 WAS THE FIRST TO ENTER THE TOWN AFTER ITS CAPITULATION. 

| Di nncessesnsunesasananesnsunin ecceccccecceececcesscsccsccnsssces 

| In the first week of December 1941 fell Gondar, Mussolini's last stronghold in | prisoners at Gondar numbered approximately 11,500 Italian and 12,000 native 
Abyssinia, and with it ended another of the Duce’s ambitions. Gondar is no | troops. Our force numbered less than half the enemy, and our casualties were 
isolated mountain town, but a modern city with three-storey buildings and—of | light in comparison with the number of troops engaged Gondar is rapidly 
recent times—deep air-raid shelters. The capture of Gondar is likely to take its | adapting itself to the new British military administration." The communiqué 
place in British military history as a remarkable feat of arms—a feat but merely | quoted destroys for good and all the enemy claim to have held out “ against 


hinted at in an official communiqué, which said ‘It is known that the enemy | overwhelming numerical odds." 
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MALTA’S ROCK SHELTERS; HITLER AND GRAND MUFTI; NAZI LOOTING. 


A CORVETTE SINKS A U-BOAT IN THE ATLANTIC: THE U-BOAT SURFACED BY DEPTH- 
CHARGES, WITH MEMBERS OF THE CREW IN THE WATER. 
The above photograph, taken by an officer in a British corvette, dramatically illustrates one of the 
many ‘single battles which go to make up the continuous battle of the Atlantic. The U-boat, one of 
the sinister under-sea raiders threatening our Atlantic lifeline, was forced to the surface by depth- 
charges; her crew jumped for it before she finally sank, and some of them can be seen swimming 
away from the doomed ship. 


_ —-_ * ' 


THE NAZIS LOOT FRENCH ART TREASURES: A FAMOUS TINTORETTO, FROM THE NANCY 
WILL BE PLACED UNDER GERMAN PROTECTION.” 


“ 


MUSEUM, SENT TO GERMANY, WHERE IT 


AIR-RAID PROTECTION IN MALTA: THE STRONGEST SHELTERS IN EUROPE, THIRTY LONG 
UNDERGROUND GALLERIES OF GREAT ANTIQUITY, ARE NOW IN USE BY THE CIVILIAN 
POPULATION OF MALTA FOR PROTECTION AGAINST BOMBS. 


THE EYES OF THE ARMY: A PORTABLE DARK-ROOM AT WORK IN THE DESERT, WATCHED 
BY AN R.A.F. PILOT OF AN ARMY CO-OPERATION “SQUADRON. 


Portable dark-rooms are of the greatest use in modern warfare and are extensively used in the desert. 
Pictures of enemy dispositions must be developed as soon as possible so as to allow our forces to go 
into action against them with the minimum loss of time. Small portable dark-rooms are therefore 
used for development of the films on the spot, which are then ready for immediate interpretation 
; and enable decisions to be formed. 


HITLER MEETS THE GRAND MUFTI OF JERUSALEM: A PICTURE RADIOED FROM 
BERLIN TO NEW YORK AND RECEIVED IN LONDON RECENTLY. 


Haj Amin Al-Husseini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, was received by Adolf Hitler at the Reichs Chan- 

cellery, Berlin, on December 8. Although the results of the conversations have never been made 

public, it is known that they were “important to Arabic countries.” The Grand Mufti, so long 

a fugitive from Palestine, is expected to make a long stay in Berlin. He is described as a great 
champion of Arab liberation, but is violently anti-British 


© cM SE stn 


MALTESE FAMILIES OUTSIDE THEIR ROCK-HEWN SHELTERS: THE ISLAND DEFENCE 
IS STILL AS EFFECTIVE AS EVER IN RESISTING AXIS RAIDS. 


Malta has withstood many hundreds of air attacks and has suffered considerable damage to civilian 

property, but her magnificent defences, both anti-aircraft and fighter, have turned these persistent 

attacks into costly failures. Malta boasts the strongest air-raid shelters in Europe: galleries dug 

deep into a workable island rock are available for the dauntless population, who show such 

remarkable courage in the face of fierce enemy attacks, and to-day, as in, the early stages of the 
war, the island defence is still as effective as ever. 


f 
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ANOTHER RAID ON 
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BREST: GERMAN BATTLESHIPS AGAIN PROBABLY HIT. 


*» AIRCRAFT FLYING OVER THE TARGET AREA DURING THE DAYLIGHT RAID ON THE “ SCHARNHORST," “GNEISENAU "’ AND “PRINZ EUGEN”’ IN BREST HARBOUR 
“ HALIFAX’? AIRCRAFT. 2. ‘PRINZ EUGEN.” 3. ‘‘SCHARNHORST."' 4. “GNEISENAU."" 5. BOMB BURSTS. THE ‘“ HALIFAXES'’ FOLLOWED THE “ STIRLINGS.’’ 


R.A.F. BOMBS FIND THEIR TARGETS: A VIEW OF THE TARGET AREA AS BOMBS BURST ON AND NEAR THEIR OBJECTIVES. 1. BOMB BURST. 2. BOMB BURST. 3. BOMB BURST. 


4 “PRINZ EUGEN.” 5. STICK OF BOMBS. 6. 


One day recently, in brilliant winter sunshine, and with visibility remarkably good, 
** Stirling,” ‘* Manchester and “ Halifax bombers, accompanied by a strong fighter 
escort, took off to attack the ‘ Scharnhorst,” ‘‘ Gneisenau"’ and “ Prinz Eugen,” 
still lying in the docks at Brest. The attack was timed to take no more than half 
an hour, with the “ Stirlings"’ first, the'“ Halifaxes "’ second, and the ‘‘ Manchesters " 
following. A violent clash between the R.A.F.’s heaviest bombers and the heaviest 
defences the Germans could muster resulted, with the fighters of both sides waging 


“ SCHARNHORST."" 7. “‘GNEISENAU."’ 8 BOMBS FALLING. 


continuous and relentless battles far overhead. The attacks, in line abreast, were 
pressed relentlessly home, afid heavy bombs were seen to burst on the dry docks in 
which the German ships are lying, the ships themselves being, in all probability, hit. Eight 
enemy fighters were destroyed, four by our “ Hurricanes'’ and “ Spitfires," and four 
by the bombers themselves. This attack on Brest is but one of the very heavy 
day and night raids which the R.A.F. is carrying out against enemy industry and 
shipping all over Europe, having a serious effect on the Axis war output. 
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WAR EXISTS BETWEEN THE U.S. AND THE AXIS: DECLARI 





SHeventy-seventh Congress of the United States of Burcica: 
St the First Hessen 


Rage ot oh On dé Celine the third - 
day of January, car thousand name hundred and forty-one 








JOINT RESOLUTION 
Declaring that a state of war exists between the Government of 
Germany and the Government and the people of the United States 
and making provixion to prosecute the same. 


Whereas the Government of Germany has formally declared war 
Sie oe Semmes cot Oo oe eee 
America: Therefore be it . 
Resoleed by the Senate and Houne of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war 

between the United States amt the Government of Germany which 

has thus been thrust upon the United. States is hereby formally 
declared; and the President ix hereby authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the Government to carry on war against the 

Government of Germany; and, to bring the conflict to a succesful 

Rpreiostion, ol of Oe ee eee 

by the Congress of the United 





Ati late 1A A NEAL ANT BOLI teat 


Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 


A 
Ae A, gs 305A. ES7, 


Sth lo ee 


““A STATE OF WAR EXISTS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES."” THE COMPLETED RESOLUTION SIGNED 
BY SAM RAYBURN, H. A. WALLACE AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SIGNS THE DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST GERMANY : WITNESSING 
THIS HISTORIC SIGNING ARE (LEFT TO RIGHT) VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WALLACE, SPEAKER A VIEW OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WHEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Al 


SAM RAYBURN, SENATOR WARREN AUSTIN AND FIVE OTHER WELL-KNOWN SENATORS. ARE VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE (LEFT) AND SPEA 
On Thursday, December 11, Germany and Italy declared war on the United remain free will insure world victor 
States, which replied immediately in the same vein. Shortly afterwards, President over the forces of savagery and barbarism.’ Congress acted immediately. and 
Roosevelt, in a special message to Congress, asked that a state of war between within half an hour of the reading of the message separate soir to tl were 
the three countries should be recognised, adding: ‘‘ Never before has there been passed in the House without a debate. In the Senate there was unanimity 
a greater challenge to life, libevty and civilisation. Delay invites great danger. In contrast with the wild enthusiasm shown when Congress voted for war 
Rapid and united effort by all peoples of the world who are determined to against Japan—our picture on the right shows the President asking for the 


y for the forces of justice and righteousness | 
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LARING WAR ON JAPAN IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
—— 
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ROOSEVELT ADDRESSED A JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS, ASKING FOR A DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. SEATED BEHIND THE PRESIDENT 
FT) AND SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN. TO THE LEFT OF THE PRESIDENT IS HIS SON IN THE UNIFORM OF A MARINE CORPS CAPTAIN. 


susness | declaration of war against that country—there was an atmosphere of grim objective in the conversations to be held during the next few days. ... That 

and resolution and determination when the resolutions were passed and no time was purpose is to defeat Hitlerism throughout the world... . 
> were lost in either House in taking the votes and passing on the declaration to Presi- ferences should be regarded as preliminary to further | s 
imity. dent Roosevelt for his signature. One definite result of the entry of America officially include Russia, China, the Netherlands and the Dominions. 
r war | into the war is the second visit by Mr. Churchill to the United States. A state- 
or the | ment issued by President Roosevelt said: “‘ There is, of course, one primary Pacific war leading to joint plans for the war in 


The present con- 
conferences which will 
From this 
Statement it is possible to deduce the scheming of the strategic handling of the 
the Pacific and the Atlantic 
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THE LIBYAN OFFENSIVE: THE 
RESULTING IN THE TRIUMPH 


UH TITLE ERR TY 


GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR WORKING IN THEIR ENCLOSURE, 


WAR’S GRIM REALITY AT SOLLUM: WRECKED TANKS AND CARS ANP BLACK ACRID SMOKE. OUR WAR TOBRUK : 
POLISH MILITARY POLICE. 


ARTIST IN OUR ISSUE OF DECEMBER 6 REPRESENTED A SCENE STRONGLY SIMILAR FROM PRESS REPORTS. BEING DIRECTED AND WATCHED BY 


gE a ae 
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N Thursday, November 20, 

the second Battle of Libya 
started seriously by an attack 
in strength in the vicinity of 
Sidi Rezegh, ten miles south- 
east of the Tobruk perimeter 
defences. Heavy pressure was 
exerted on the enemy holding 
the defences between Halfaya 
and Sidi Omar, the latter having 
been attacked by an Indian 
division, an English county 
battalion, anti-tank and artil- 
lery units. The principal de- 
fensive zone of the Axis became 
thinner and weaker at Sidi 
Omar, which lies south of 
Halfaya and Sollum. Unlike 
General Rommel's tactics which 
bundled us out of Libya last 
year by cutting through or 
scooping round our forces, the 
General-in-Command decided 
to ‘close with the enemy and 
divided his mobile striking 
force into three: one (furthest 
west) towards Tobruk; two, 
central, to smash the German 
armoured divisions; the third, 
to envelop the enemy's prin- 
cipal defensive zone. The latter 
did well, but the New Zealanders 
suffered heavy losses. They in- 
filtrated into Bardia, but our 
efforts to join hands with 
Tobruk from the west were 
blocked by Rommel, and the 
third force, after touching 
Bardia, had to turn west and 
approach Tobruk along the 
coast. This enveloping move- 
ment was frustrated by Rom- 
mel, who broke out eastwards 
[Continued opposite. 


LIBYAN OMAR, WHICH HELD OUT STUBBORNLY AFTER SIDI OMAR’S FALL, WAS TAKEN 
AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING BY PUNJABIS. MATERIALS LEFT BEHIND BY THE ITALIAN H.Q. 


LIBYAN OMAR IN BRITISH HANDS: A PUNJABI SOLDIER ENJOYING A WELL-EARNED AT LIBYAN OMAR: A BRITISH OFFICER EXAMINING THE USED SHELLS OF A LONG-RANGE 
SLEEP AT A CAPTURED ENEMY POST WITH A TRENCH-MORTAR. GERMAN NAVAL GUN. OVER 100 GERMANS WERE TAKEN PRISONERS HERE. 
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‘HE IMPORTANT BATTLE OF THE OMARS, 
[PH OF GALLANT PUNJABIS AND SIKHS. 


PE Baan 5 en dc 

















TROPHIES AT LIBYAN OMAR. THIS SITE WAS SEIZED AND HELD BY PUNJABI TROOPS 4 
AFTER A FIERCE BATTLE, FOLLOWING THE CAPTURE OF SIDI OMAR. | 





i THE GENERAL COMMANDING THE INDIAN DIVISION (LEFT) WATCHING THE BATTLE Pe 5 
d WITH THE BRIGADIER COMMANDING THE INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. ¢ 





Continued.) 

towards Egypt, and westward 
between Tobruk and Sidi 
Rezegh, which he recaptured. 
In this savage battle, although 
we had air superiority, we had 
no dive-bombers, and while the 
German tanks carried _ six- 
pounder guns, ours were only 
two-pounder. On November 23 
the Indian Division, consisting 
of Sikhs and Punjabis, with 
their English regiment, cap- 
tured Sidi Omar, through mine- 
fields and objectives that could 
not be seen. They had to storm 
a fort heavily protected in 
every way, and gained their 
objective by reckless heroism. 
The next few days Rommel 
tried desperately to break 
through, but could not succeed 
owing to the infantry, who dug 
in, with anti-tank guns and 
tanks in support. Meanwhile, 
Libyan Omar, which had held 
out stubbornly since the cap- 
ture of Sidi Omar, fell on 
November 30 to two battalions 
of a famous Punjab regiment 
supported by tanks and artil- 
lery. One battalion made a 
night attack after intensive 
gunfire, and secured a footing 
in strong enemy positions. In 
the afternoon the second bat- 
talion took the defences in the 
rear, and by dusk 400 prisoners, 
including many Germans, were 
taken, and later others. Our 
pictures generally show this 
action proceeding and some of 
the strong defences of fhe 

enemy. 
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BEFORE ZERO HOUR STRUCK AT TOBRUK: THE BRIGADIER COMMANDING TANKS IN- 
rl STRUCTING TANK COMMANDERS ON OPERATIONS, USING A SAND TABLE FOR DEMONSTRATION, 
































BY BRITISH TANKS AND ARTILLERY. PUNJABIS WITH A NAZI FLAG. THEY CAPTURED AT LIBYAN OMAR ON NOVEMBER 30 AFTER FIERCE FIGHTING. 


st THE HONOUR OF CAPTURING LIBYAN OMAR FELL TO TWO PUNJAB BATTALIONS MORE PUNJABIS--WHO COVERED THEMSELVES WITH GLORY-——-BESIDE A LARGE GUN \ 
IGE / SUPPORTED ) 
. a #- #. - 
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THE WAKE OF ROMMEL’S RETREAT: BATTERED PANZER RELICS. 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN GUN POSITION, WITH GUNS POINTING 





THE FAMOUS “ BARDIA BILL” CAPTURED. IT FIRED A I55-MM. CALIBRE SHELL. 
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A DERELICT GERMAN TROOP-CARRYING VEHICLE KNOCKED OUT IN THE BATTLE. = 


A LIGHT GERMAN TANK, ONE OF MANY OUT-FOUGHT AND CAPTURED. + 
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A CRIPPLED GERMAN HEAVY TANK, SMASHED AND BATTERED BY BRITISH GUNS. \ 2 





YET ANOTHER HEAVY TANK LOST BY THE GERMANS—-AND AN ARMOURED CAR. 
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A GERMAN PETROL DUMP WHICH WAS CAPTURED BETWEEN BARDIA AND TOBRUK. ‘ 
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In our issue of December 6 appeared a graphic impression by our special artist, | 
Captain de Grineau, of the battle in the Western Desert, and now we are able to | 
show a series of photographs actually taken on the spot, and something of what 
happened to the armed might of Rommel's now fast-retreating forces. Smashed and 
battered by the guns of the Imperial forces, the German Panzer divisions—though 
fighting with resolution and bravery—were unable in the long run to withstand the 








"a A FORMIDABLE-LOOKING GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN BEING EXAMINED AT TOBRUK. : 





onslaught of General Auchinleck’s armoured forces, and the first major conflict of 
the war between German tanks and those of the Imperial armoured forces saw the 
enemy forced to retreat, leaving behind him much booty in the way of war material, 
and the smoking remnants of his armoured units. Smoke, fire and twisted metal 
mark the enemy's flight westward, pursued by British, South African, New Zealand 
and Indian troops, and even if Rommel should succeed in getting away across 

(Continued opposite 
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THE AXIS STRENGTH IN LIBYA: NOW SMOKE, FLAME, AND TWISTED METAL. 





ENEMY TANKS ABLAZE AND SMOKING AFTER THEIR CAPTURE BY SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS. THE SOUTH AFRICANS PLAYED A BIG PART IN THE BATTLE. 





MECHANISED TRANSPORT, ARMOURED VEHICLES AND TANKS, ALL OF WHICH WERE OVERPOWERED AND CAPTURED OR DESTROYED BY THE VICTORIOUS IMPERIAL FORCES. 
Continued | 


Tripolitania with the remnants of his army, his losses 
territory constitute already a major defeat for German arms. 
Axis prisoners have reached camps in the rear, 
been taken in the forward areas. 


in men, material and , more guns, more ammunition and more petrol dumps are being captured or 

So far, over 13,000 destroyed, and attempts to send General Rommel reinforcements and supplies have 
and many hundreds more have been frustrated. Indeed, the avowed intention to wipe out Germany's mechanised 
And all the time more tanks (light and heavy), strength in the desert is already well on the way to fulfilment. 













ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING. 
The U.S. Navy Deparunent has an- 
nounced that Admiral King, Commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet, is to be C.-in-C. 
of the U.S. Fleet. Admiral King is 
known to attach great importance to 
air control in connection with naval 
by, operations. He has taken command. = 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
CUBA AND COSTA RICA DECLARE WAR ON JAPAN. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. T. J. HUTTON. 
Chief of the General Staff in India, 
General Hutton has been 
General Officer Commanding, 
The General is already in Burma, and 
his thorough understanding of General 
Wavell’s policy invests his appoint- 
ment with special importance. 








F RT. HON. H. B. LEES-SMITH. 

Labour M.P. for the Keighley Division 

of Yorkshire and acting chairman of the 

Parliamentary Labour Party, Mr. 

Smith died on December 18. He was 

Postmaster-General from 1929 to 1931, 
and ident a -: coord of Education 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER ATTENDED H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, TO WHOM 
THE NURSING HOME AT THE BIRTH OF HIS SON. A SON WAS BORN AT 5.15 P.M. ON DECEMBER 18, 


a Royal ay wy the Duchess of Gloucester gave birth to a son on December 18. This js the first child to be 

born to the Duke and Duchess since their marriage on November 6, 1935. The Duke, who had been granted 
special leave from military duties, was present at the nursing home when the baby was born. Their infant son 
is fourth in direct succession to yy Throne, coming before the Duke of Kent and Prince Edward. The news 
of the birth was immediately made known to Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Home Secretary, whose duty it has always 








been to be present at the birth of a royal baby, but, owing to the war, this formality was dispensed with. 








LAWSON. 
General Lawson, in charge of the Mili- 
tary Affairs section of the Ministry of 
Information since September 12, will 


MAJ.-GEN. HON. E. F. 


now fill the amalgamated posts of 

Director of Public Relations in the War 

Office, and Senior Military Adviser to 
the Ministry. 
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- CUBA DECLARES Wa&R AGAINST JAPAN : PRESI- 


COSTA RICA FOLLOWS AMERICAN LEAD: PRESIDENT GUARDIA (SECOND FROM LEFT) 


PRESIDENT CAMACHO OF MEXICO PROMISES 


DENT BATISTA SIGNS THE DECLARATION. SIGNS WAR DECLARATION AGAINST JAPAN. HE IS SURROUNDED BY HIS CABINET. SOLIDARITY WITH THE U.S. WAR EFFORT. 


Mexican relations with Japan have been broken off. In a broadcast, President Camacho promised 
solidarity with the United States in their war against the Axis Powers, and an increase in produc- 


ata aad session, tion, so as to aid the Democracies in their fight. Mexican sea and land forces meanwhile have been 











enthusiasm after the voting in which both me 
the Capitol, took part. Mexico, on the other hand, decided not to 


There was 
a public, iy and outside 
declare war on Japan, although 


moved to the Pacific coast, and 
y previously had big oil interests in Mexico. 


troops are guarding mines and oilfields against sabotage. 












MR. WEDGWOOD BENN. 
Recently created a Viscount, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn first entered the House 
of Commons in 1906, and in the last 
Socialist Government served as Secre- 


tary for India. He ie A his 
elevation to the peerage, See ist M.P, 
for Gorton, He b . , - 
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COL. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
Sixty-nine years of age, and M.P. for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Col. Wedgwood 
is one of the four new Socialist Peers 
recently created by his Majesty. He 

mes a baron. He has sat in the 
House since 1906 without a break and 
is noted for his independence. 
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‘ MR. CHARLES LATHAM. 

Mr. Latham, who becomes a Baron in 
company with three other newly created 
Socialist Peers, took over the leadership 
of the London Coun.y Council in May 
1940, when Mr. Morrison joined the 
Government. He has been prominent 


? THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT ADVANCED HEADQUARTERS: (L. TO 

AUCHINLECK, AIR VICE-MARSHAL CONINGHAM, MAJOR-GENERAL RITCHIE, AND 
AIR FORCE OFFICERS AT THE LIBYAN DESERT HEADQUARTERS. 

With the second Battle of Libya well on the way to a successful conclusion, the above photepraph of the “men 


responsible for the scattering and defeat of General Rommel's army is particularly interesti Since November 26, 
when General Ritchie succeeded General Cunningham as Commander of the Eighth Army, meral Auchinleck has 


R.) GENERAL SIR CLAUDE 


SENIOR ARMY AND 











on the London Passenger Transport 
Board. Aged fifty-three. 4 


spent much of his time at advanced headquarters, where, with Air Vice-Marshal Coningham and Genera! Ritchie, he 
. thas planned and put into operation the brilliant campaign which has resulted in the Axis rout. 
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4 MR. R. FLETCHER. 
M.P. for Waneaten,, and until quite 


recently Personal Private Secretary to 
Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Fletcher has been 


elevated to the peerage, and becomes 
a baron. When he resigned from the 





i" 





Admiralty, he dropped his naval rank 
4 of Lieut.-Commander - 
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THE END OF THE ENEMY’S DESERT TRAIL: AXIS 


AXIS SOLDIERS CAPTURED IN THE DESERT BATTLE 
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A recent communiqué from Cairo states that: ‘ Over 13,000 German and Italian 
prisoners have now reached hospitals and prisoner-of-war camps in the Delta area, 
in addition to which a large number still remain to be evacuated from the forward 


areas.”’ 
marched through Cairo. 


Our picture shows a number of such prisoners captured in Libya being 


Once they hoped to march in as victors, now, as captives, 


MARCHING 


PRISONERS IN CAIRO. 


AS PRISONERS THROUGH THE STREETS OF CAIRO. 


they form a dreary column. In front of them are the massive walls of the 
Citadel of Cairo, built by Saladin; beyond is the Mohamed Ali Mosque. A large 
crowd gathered at the Cairo main station to witness the arrival of the first batch 
of Axis prisoners taken in the desert battle; some of them were carrying suit-cases 
or rolled blankets, others had hastily tied parcels—or nothing at all 
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MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSES CONGRESS: THE UNITED STATES AT WAR. 








MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSES THE AMERICAN CONGRESS: THE PRIME MINISTER MAKING THE PRIME MINISTER AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FACE THE REPORTERS: A COMBINED 
HIS HISTORIC AND FIGHTING SPEECH TO THE U.S. CONGRESS ON DECEMBER 26. PRESS CONFERENCE HELD AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 
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THREE TYPES OF U.S. TANKS: (LEFT TO RIGHT) A 13$ - TON, A 60-TON AND A 30-TON. THE 60-TON IS THE LARGEST MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





ROOSEVELT VIEWS THE FIRST WAR POSTER: THE PRESIDENT, SURROUNDED BY RED AMERICAN WAR MATERIAL TRAVELS BY AIR: MEN OF THE 9TH INFANTRY, U.S. ARMY, 
CROSS OFFICIALS, APPROVES AMERICA'S FIRST RED CROSS WAR FUND POSTER. LOADING AN ANTI-TANK GUN INTO ONE OF THEIR TRANSPORT ‘PLANES. 

The occasion of Mr. Churchill's address to both Houses of the United States war; her tremendous energies are directed to the crushing of Hitler and his 

Congress was unique, and it was significant in the history of Anglo-American satellites; her factories are working at full pressure, turning out tanks and ‘planes, 

relations. His speech, both moving and stirring, was listened to by millions of guns and munitions. Her civil defence services are being organised and trained, and her 

people on both sides of the Atlantic and forged yet a further strong link in the shipbuilding yards daily add to the strength of her navies. This colossal output 


chain of friendship between the two great democracies. America is now in the will, as Mr. Churchill aptly put it, “Cause our steady light to glow and brighten.” 
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A LESSON IN PRACTICAL STATESMANSHPP. 
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“WHEN BRITAIN SAVED 


— CHARLES PETRIE, who has a rare gift of summary, 
has written a short book, which yet seems full, about 
Britain’s last lonely struggle against a man who dominated 
Europe. He contrives to outline not merely tht history 
of the Napoleonic Wars, but their background and after- 
math, international and domestic ; but to sketch the leading 
characters of the period, and to enliven his pages, in a 
seemingly leisurely way, with all sorts of passages from 
private documents and popular ballads. It is a remarkable 
feat of historical compression. 

The tale has often been told, though seldom so clearly, 
compactly, and lightly ; but in our youth it was a story 
of ‘“‘old unhappy far-off things and battles long ago.” 
But circumstances have made it startlingly alive again ; 
and no reader of 
Sir Charles’s book 
will be able to avoid 
makingcomparisons 
and contrasts at 
every turn. Pro- 
bably it was an 
awareness of mod- 
ern parallels which 
prompted the writ- 
ing of the volume ; 
at all events, they 
are fully discussed. 

Sir Charles does 
not often interrupt 
his narrative with 
such reflections ; 
though now and 
then there is a 
modern reference, as 
when a mention of 
-Walcheren prompts 
him to refer, 
amongst other 
places, to Norway 
and Greece in 
support of the 
generalisation that we have always been incompetent 
of sending overseas expeditions to a greater distance 
than the width of the Straits of Dover. But he deals 
with the theme amply in an introductory chapter. 

He opens with the statement: “‘ The men who made 
the Treaty of Versailles deliberately ignored the methods 
adopted by their predecessors after the overthrow of 
Napoleon, and the 
consequence of their 
failure to practise 
the same realism as 
characterised the 
peace - makers of 
Vienna is the pre- 
sent struggle, which, 
unless every pre- 
caution is taken, 
may well prove to 
be the Peloponne- 
sian War of modern 
Europe. Nor is this 
all, for it is difficult 
to believe that if 
our statesmen, gen- 
erals and diplomats 
had paid more at- 
tention to history, 
we should not have 
avoided at any rate 





WILLIAM WILBERFORCE (1759-1833), 
CLOSE FRIEND OF PITT, AND PRINCI- 
PAL ADVOCATE OF THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. 

AND ARDENT REFORMER. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON (1769- 
some of the disasters 1852), THE BRILLIANT BRITISH 
which have over- GENERAL WHO DECIDED THE FATE 
taken us during the OF NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO. 
past two years.” He 

then proceeds to draw an eloquent series of comparisons. His 
title is drawn from Pitt’s noble sentences at the Guildhall 
when his health as the saviour of Europe was proposed, just 
after Trafalgar : ‘‘ I return you many thanks for the honour 
you have done me ; but Europe is not to be saved by any 
single man. England has saved herself by her 


A PHILANTHROPIST | 


"ae Me ORS 
EUROPE.” 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


in both cases a British Prime Minister was the chief obstacle 
to the establishment of a ‘new order’ in Europe... . 
The Government and people of Britain took up arms in 
1939, aS in 1793, in defence of their country against a 
nation inflamed by ideas which menaced their independence. 

Both in the ’nineties of the eighteenth century and 
in the ’thirties of the twentieth, there were many English- 
men who sympathised with the new doctrines, but when 
they saw what was at stake, with few exceptions they put 
patriotism before ideology. On both occasions, too, 
appeasément was the order of the day in Whitehall, and 
it was only when the potential masters of the Continent 
had made their meaning plain beyond all manner of doubt 
that Britain accepted the challenge. As late as Septem- 
ber 1791, Burke wrote to his son, after dining with the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, ‘They are 
certainly right as to their general inclinations, perfectly so, 
I have not a shadow of doubt ; but at the same time they 
are cold and dead as to any attempt whatsoever to give 
them effect.’ So might have written a Conservative 
opponent of the Munich Agreement after dining with 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax towards the 
end of 1938.” 

“*The war,” he continues, ‘“‘ which eventually ensued 
also presents several analogies with that in which we are 
at present engaged, and, indeed, the struggle against 
Napoleon more closely resembles that of to-day than does 
the Four Years War, to which we are all too prone to turn 





NELSON, THE HERO OF TRAFALGAR (1758-1805): IT WAS 
HE WHO, IN 1804, PROPHESIED A FRENCH BLOW AT THE 
WEST INDIES. 


These reproductions of wax-portrait reliefs are by Catherine Andras, 
maker of the wax effigy of Nelson in Westminster Abbey. Catherine 
Andras was born in Bristol about 1775, and between 1799 and 1824 
she exhibited many of her portraits in wax at the Royal Academy. 
In 1801 she was appointed Portraitist in Wax to Queen Charlotte, 
and she lived for several years at the Court of George III. She was 
a pupil of James Tassie, and her work bears a certain resemblance 
to his. (Wax Portrait: Actual Sise.) 


for,a comparison. The contest, now, as a hundred and 
forty years ago, is one between the master of Europe and 
the British people, with other nations intervening from 
time to time of necessity or choice. The smaller Powers, 
now as then, are either being drawn into the fight, or are 
being compelled to become the vassals of one or other 
belligerent ; since, to crush his enemy, Hitler, as once 
Napoleon, is endeavouring to mould Europe into a political 





By SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bt., -M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc.* 


There was the vacillating attitude of Russia ‘“ until the 
French Emperor decided that only the reduction of Russia 
to the status of a vassal would serve the interests of France,”’ 
and wasted a vast army in the snow. There was the 
Volunteer movement, closely resembling that of the Home 
Guard. There was the belief that the enemy could not 
afford a long war. There was an economic and social 
revolution proceeding in England in wartime. But history 
never quite repeats herself in all details; and there are 
marked differences in the situation, some of them to our 
advantage, and some not. 

To begin with, we were fighting an enemy in some 
important regards more formidable than our present 


antagonist. There was first of all the man. Napoleon 
was, with the 
possible exception 


of Alexander the 
Great, the greatest 
soldier of all time, 
as well as dictator 
of France; but 
when the popular 
Press talks of 
* Hitler’s strategic 
plans,”” they are 
absurd; this 
muddle-headed, 
hysterical ex- 
corporal may in 
rage dictate an at- 
tack on some coun- 
try, overriding the 
men who have to 
think of ways and 
means and possibil- 
ities, but he is no 
thinker, and he only 
got where he is be- 
cause (as Charles IT. 
said of the bishop 
whom he had ap- 
pointed to a certain 
diocese) ‘‘ his nonsense suits their nonsense.’’ Napoleon, 
although he committed his calculated barbarities, was 
not a_ ferocious savage; but a thinker who was a 
child of the Revolution, and had a clearing and 
codifying mind; so that it was a long time before 
he lost the support of elements in all the countries he 
attacked. Hitler 
could be regarded 
as a liberator only 
by a lunatic or a 
corrupt person on 
the make. Then 
there are the ideas ; 
one has only to 
think of Napoleon, 
with his quick, 
epigrammatic, _his- 
torical mind, read- 
ing ** Mein Kampf” 
to realise the gulf : 
Wellington said of 
Napoleon: ‘ The 
fellow’s not a gentle- 
man,” but Napoleon 
(for all his confessed 
indifference to the 
Slaughter of mil- 
lions) would have 
said of Hitler: ‘‘ The 
fellow’s an ass.” 





WILLIAM PITT, THE YOUNGER (1759- 
1806): ENEMY OF NAPOLEONIC 
FRANCE, AND, AS BRITISH PRIME 
MINISTER, THE CHIEF OBSTACLE TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A “ NEW 
ORDER” IN EUROPE. 





CHARLES JAMES FOX (1749-1806) : 
PITT’S RIVAL DURING NEARLY THE 


WHOLE OF HIS’ PARLIAMENTARY 
CAREER, BUT WHOSE ACHIEVEMENTS The world, for all 
IN THE POLITICAL FIELD WERE the impotence of 
NEGLIGIBLE. the subject popula- 

tions, is far more 

solidly against Hitler's Germans than it was against 
Napoleon’s French. On the other hand, the conquered 
part of the world is more helpless. Just as domestic 
rebellions are more difficult in an age when govern- 





exertions and will, as I trust, save Europe by 
her example.” So might Mr. Churchill have 
spoken after the Battle of Britain ; just as, after 


the collapse of France, Wordsworth’s lines, after THE Ministry of Supply (Salvage Departement) draws attention to the need for at least | 
100,000 tons of Waste Paper. | 

of old correspondence files, price lists, 

material accumulate over many years, and become obsolete. 

gotten or kept ‘“‘in case they may come in useful some day."’ 

The Country needs the paper now. 


Jena and Austerlitz, were apposite : 
‘Another year! Another deadly blow ! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 
And We are left, or shall be left alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
’Tis well! From this day forward we shall 
know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be 
wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped or be laid | 





PAPER SALVAGE FOR MUNITIONS. 





£ hk 
In most busi it freq y happ 


to Glasgow—over 370,000 tons. The supply line must carry on. 


that quantities | 
labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and display | 
They may have been for- 
That day has come. 
Old, but no longer valuable records of past 
business, bound or loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained 
but so infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the 
cause of Victory. Nothing is too smaii—the paper of one old envelope will make a 
cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. 
by your usual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of any difficulty 
a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. 
waste paper has been recovered to fill a string of lorries stretching from London 


Any such material will be collected 


Since the war, enough 





low! ! 

O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
* It was,”’ says Sir Charles, ‘ little wonder that the French 
of that day loathed Pitt —‘ le monstre Pitt, l’ennemi du genre 
humain "— as the modern German loathes Churchill, for 








*“ When Britain Saved Europe.” The Tale and the Moral 
By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc Eyre and Spottis 
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and economic unit under his absolute rule, while the British 
weapon of the blockade is affecting neutrals as well as 
combatants.”” 

There are other resemblances. There was the dream of 
invasion from the Channel ports. There was the attempt 
to bring us down by economic duress. There was the 
enfeebling garrisoning of all Europe by French troops 


ments control forces with plenty of aeroplanes, 
tanks and machine-guns, so also are risings 
against an oppressor. When Napoleon in- 
vaded Spain, he was expelled as much by 
the Spaniards as by the Duke of Welling- 
ton; to-day, the Spaniards, with the best 
will in the world, would find it more difficult 
to harass a foe with insurgent peasants and 
| guerillas. 

What the moral of the whole thing is, 
I do not know. Perhaps it is that we 
| 

| 

' 


should keep a steady eye, even in peace 
time, when our electorate is apt to be 
concerned with football strikes, 
on anybody who is aiming at the hegemony 
of Europe and stop him, by threats of violence, 
before it is too late. 

The framers of the much-abused Treaty of Ver- 
sailles certainly did not contemplate the early and 
dangerous rearmament of Germany ; their supine 
and disunited permitted it all the 


pools and 


successors 


Satme 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: GREAT CENTRE OF THE EMPIRE’S SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


THE ABBEY BELLS ARE SILENT FOR THE DURATION : THE FINE RING OF EIGHT BELLS, 
THE FIFTH 357 YEARS OLD, LASHED TOGETHER. 


ELL 


.. THE HOISTING OF THE ABBEY FLAG: THE CROSS AND MARTLETS MARK THE SO-CALLED j 
ARMS OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 








FRONTALS USED AT THE ALTAR IN ST. EDWARD'S CHAPEL : THEY ARE KEPT 


‘ IN THE CRYPT BENEATH THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


Wen e nee e nner e eer eereerereereneeeeeeneeeeeeeenn 


HERALDIC 


j 
INSPECT <4 


OF THE MAGNIFICENT ABBEY COPES: THE SACRIST AND SUB-SACRIST 
THE CONDITION OF SOME OF THESE SUPERB EMBROIDERIES. 


ONE 


ee (Pe ee ee 


Empire,"" and as such occupies a very special place in our hearts. This gem of 


On Christmas Day in the year 1066, William the Conqueror was solemnly “ hallowed 
on the very spot where now stands our famous and beautiful Westminster 
Abbey. Thus the Conqueror broke with tradition—for prior to this date the Saxon 
kings had been crowned in Winchester Cathedral—and his example was followed 
by succeeding sovereigns, with the exception of Edward V. and Edward VIII., right 
beloved King. Westminster Abbey is indeed ‘the shrine of the 


to king” 


down to our present 


architectural art was begun about the middle of the thirteenth century, on the site 
of a splendid Norman building completed by King Edward the Confessor. Its ground 
plan, apse, and rose windows, its lofty roof and serried array of flying buttresses 
are reminiscent of many of the great cathedrals of France, but the majority of the 


details are essentially English, making this great Church well-nigh unique in that 
[Continued oppostle 
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LOCKING UP THE ABBEY: THE BEADLE, WHO WEARS A SPECIAL GOWN, 12 
IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CLOSING OF THE GREAT DOORS. fa 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE LEMUR TRIBE AND ENVIRONMENT. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’ etc. 


’ is interesting, certainly instructive, to notice 

how often we find, in surveying any large group, 
especially of birds or mammals—for the smaller types 
are less familiar and need skilled dissection—that they 
have their line of direct development broken, so that 
we get ‘ outliers’’ whose relation to the others is 
often difficult to determine, transforming them into 
new types. We have to be content with “ pointers ”’ 
in various directions in our endeavours to discover 
their precise relationship. In a surprising number 
of instances we get genera containing only one 


species. 


A case in point is furnished by the group known 
as the Lemuroidea—a sub-class of the great congeries 
of species we call the “ primates,’’ which include not 
only the Lemuroidea—the lemur tribe—but also the 
apes and all the members of the human species. 
These must, it is commonly considered, be all included 
in the genus Homo. White, yellow, and black races, 
in short, are distinguishable from one another only 
by the colour of the skin and the texture of the hair. 
But the justification for this I propose to discuss on 
another occasion. 


All too commonly the very marked differences 
between the types now to be considered are ascribed 


to ‘‘ correlated variations ’’ or to the influence of the . 


‘‘environment.’’ Even among biologists of the highest 
standing this glib interpretation, which is really no 
more than dogmatic guesswork, utterly fails when it 
comes to be carefully analysed. It is almost arro- 
gantly insisted that the ‘“‘environment”’ is a very 
potent moulding-force in shaping the animal bodies. 
It is not. An animal which has become conspicuous 
on account of, say, its great size in comparison with 
very nearly-related species cannot be said to have 
attained this great stature by the agency of its 
‘‘environment.”’ A few examples showing the ‘fallacy 





THE “ potTo” (Pa#RODICTICUS) : SHOWING THE GREATLY MODIFIED FORE- 
FOOT. THE THUMB .IS BENT BACKWARDS AND THE FIRST FINGER IS 
REDUCED TO A STUMP, THE TAIL HAS ALMOST COMPLETELY DISAPPEARED. 


of such a view should help to make my 
contentions clear. 


Let us take the sperm-whale, for example : 
the male of this huge creature is some 60 ft. 
long, the female is very conspicuously smaller ; 
and yet both are living in exactly the same 
environment. Hence their relative sizes can. 
not be attributed to the environment, and 
they feed on the same food. One might 
cite dozens of examples of this kind. The 
absence of the whale’s hind-limbs and the 
presence of “ tail-flukes’’ are not structures 
due to the environment; neither is the 
presence of a dorsal fin in the baleen-whales. 
These have all come into being in response 
to the persistent “ titillating ’’ stimulus of 
the up-and-down movement of the tail in 
driving the body through the water in the 
pursuit of food. 


And now let us turn to animals which 
live in a totally different kind of environ- 
ment—those which are tree-dwellers, and a 
prominent place among these is taken by the 
Lemuroids 1 have specially mentioned. Some, 
like the typical lemurs, such as the ring-tailed 


THE 
LEMUROIDEA TRIBE. 


lemur, or the chirogale, lead very active lives, leaping 
about among the trees in search of food. These all 
have long tails, which serve as balancing-poles. Those 





TYPES OF ARBOREAL ANIMALS SHOWING SPECIAL ADJUST- 
MENTS OF THE LIMBS TO CLIMBING. 
The Black Cuscus (top, left). 
The fingers are beginning to show 
adjustments towards a permanent 
climbing foot. The Australian 
Koala (top, right) is tailless, and 
has permanently modified hands 

and feet for climbing. 

Angwantibo (bottom, left) 
lives, except when feeding, with 
the body drawn close to a branch. 
Finally, the Three-toed Sloth 
(bottom, right), wherein the fingers 
and toes have become trans- 
formed into great hooks, causing 
the body to hang back downwards. 


which move with great 
deliberation have lost 
them by disuse. 


But there is yet more 
to be noted about these 
tails. And to give the 
lesson they have to teach 
the more force, I include 
here one of the marsu- 
pials,,; much lower down 
the ladder of life. This 
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TARSIUS SPECTRUM: A VERY REMARKABLE MEMBER OF 
THE TAIL, USED AS A BALANCING-POLE, 1S ACTUALLY 
LONGER THAN THE BODY, AND THE LEG IS GREATLY LENGTHENED BY 


AN FXTENSION OF THE TWO BONFS OF THE ANKLE-JOINT 


THE 


climber, and on the way to the development of a 
highly specialised foot, enabling branches to be 
grasped as with a hand. It has a long tail, and 
its latter half has no hair, but bare skin on its 
under-surface to make it sensitive to touch, for the 
tail is‘ used as a climbing organ and, at need, to 
suspend the body. These changes have automatic- 
ally come about in response to use, and not to the 
environment. 


In the Angwantibo (Perodicticus calabarensts), one 
of the Lemuroids, we have one of the lemur tribe 
which is of an extremely sluggish habit of body, 
spending its time when not feeding grasping a bough 
with both hands and feet, the body being drawn 
clusely to the bough. And here, having no need for 
it, the tail has vanished—the ultimate fate of all organs 
which are not used. It is a somewhat rare animal, 
and not much is known of its habits, probably because 
these are nocturnal. It is sometimes, but wrongly, 
called Bosman’s “’ Potto.’’ The true Bosman’s potto 
(Perodicticus) is, however, if possible, an even more 
interesting animal. Both species are African, and 
both agree in having lost their tails. The hand has 
become even more highly specialised, for it will be 
noticed in the accompanying photograph that the 
index, or first finger, has become reduced to a mere 
stump, the thumb being turned backwards to increase 
its grip on the branch. A further peculiarity is found 
inthe fact that the spines of some of the neck vertebrz 
are so long that they produce bumps in the skin, 
which, however, are not visible externally, but can be 
felt with the finger. 


Very nearly related to the pottos is the loris (Loris 
gracilis). Its long, slender limbs suffice to show at 
a glance that it is a much more active animal, while 
the large eyes bespeak nocturnal wanderings. The 
whole conformation of the body is an adjustment to 





’ THE LORIS GRACILIS: A SLENDER ANIMAL WHOSE LONG LEGS ARE AN 
is the black cuscus§ jypicaTion oF 


(Trichosurus), a  tree- NOCTURNAL WANDERINGS. IT IS NEARLY RELATED TO THE “ PoTTO.” 


ITS ACTIVE HABITS, WHILST THE LARGE EYES DENOTE 


its food-hunting, and not to its environ- 
ment. Its original discoverer, Bosman, tells us 
“that it is known by the name of sluggard, 
doubtless from its lazy, sluggish nature: a 
whole day being little enough for it to 
advance ten steps forward ! 


Finally, we come to what is perhaps the most 
singular member of the whole tribe. This is the 
tarsier (Tarsius spectrum). One of its most 
arresting features is seen in large, soft pads at 
the ends of the fingers and toes, which doubtless 
serve to give an increased grip when leaping 
along branches, for it is an extraordinarily 
active little creature. The great size of the 
eyes shows that its habits are nocturnal. Be 
it noted the tail is long—longer even than the 
body—and this, of course, is associated with 
its leaping, for it serves as a balancing-pole. 
Another and very remarkable adjustment to 
this leaping is seen in the great length of the 
legs. This is brought about by the elongation 
of the two bunes of the ankle, which are in- 
vested by the bare skin extending from the heel 
to the base of the toes. Here, then, should be 
evidence enough that the moulding of the bodies 
of animals is mot due to the “ environment.” 
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# 
“ nte l th (‘AL ¢ @ @ Skating by carlight is just one of the 


pleasures we have had to give up for the duration . . . like the pleasure of having a 
new Ford Car and being able to run it without restriction. But we willingly forego 
these things for the sake of speeding the day of Victory and the return of the good 
life, not just for ourselves, but for people all over the world. Until then, Ford 
marches on... Even under to-day’s difficult conditions, Ford Dealers’ Service 


Facilities remain ready and able to meet the situation, 





especially in the case of vehicles on work of national importance. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, W.1I 
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When tobacco’s scarce! 


Some men never get the best out of their pipes. They seem unable to 
keep them burning evenly and coolly to the end. Result is they don’t 


get all the pleasure they might and they waste 
tobacco. This is bad enough in peace time, 
when Fout Square is fairly plentiful. It’s far 
worse now, when supplies of top grade leaf are 
restricted by the war. Every one of us ought to be 
getting the best out of each fill. And we can, if 
we follow the Old Hand’s hints, one of which 
is printed alongside. 


Hint No. 2 

Pack your pipe tightly 
enough to ensure that each 
strand of tobacco is close up 
to the next, but not so tightly 
that it is difficult to draw. 
Fill from the bottom of the 
pouch and top the bowl off 
with the smallest shreds of 
tobacco, which light more 
easily than the long strands. 





FOUR SQUARE 
















When You See 
This Mark... 











you will be reminded that Rollason Aircraft Services Ltd. 
and Rollason Aircraft Instruments and Equipment Ltd. have 
recently changed their name to 
FIELD CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. AND 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


Tollerton Aircraft Services is also owned by the ‘F.C.A.S." 
group of companies, which undertakes the repair, servicing 
and maintenance of complete aircraft, engines, instruments 
and ancillary equipment, together with the manufacture of 
aircraft component parts and instrument test equipment 
of the highest quality. 


“ F.C.A.S." forms one of the largest undertakings of its kind in 
the country and operates Stations in the North, the Midlands 
and the South. 


FIELD CONSOLIDATED 
AIRCRAFT SERVICES L'? 


All communications should be addressed to : 
P.O. Box No. 5, Great Woodcote House, Purley. 




















They’re economising at 
the Working Party.. 


N\Y . 
Sa £77 
gly” * 
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EN ULY- iB — : 
but they’re still enjoying 
the best biscuits_—ana so can you; by getting Peek 


Frean’s whenever you can. These popular-priced biscuits are the best 
that a little money can buy. Five O’clock, for instance, cost only 9d. a Ib., 
Lincoln Cream 1/2. And every biscuit made by Peek Frean’s has the 
reputation of a famous firm behind it. You may have the usual war-time 
difficulty in getting Peek Frean’s, but please be patient, and keep on trying. 


Peck Proan'8 


BISCUITS 


*& FROM AS LITTLE AS 


a 
A POUND 














%* ... and even longer still if 
you avoid the rust you 
cannot'see. Even the strong 
shouldered Gillette edge has 


GILLETTE 


that only you can repel. 

* Never leave your blades in 

a g 0 ti er a steamy atmosphere. The 
microscopic beginnings of 

oxidation on that fine edge 

will rob you of many a 


good shave. 


PRICES INCLUDING 
PURCHASE TAX 

Biue Gillette 1/3 for 5 
Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5 
Thin Gillette 1/3 for 6 








Noticu.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to wer conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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THE NUFFIELD 


ORGANIZATION 


panto 
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; we Nuffield Organization 

which in times of peace 
produces a very large pro- 
portion of the nation’s motor 
traction, and whose ramifica- 
tions spread wide throughout 
the Empire and beyond, has 
access to markets and sources 
of supply that place it in a 


| position of the highest trust 


among the nation’s industrial 
undertakings. 


It interprets these 


responsibilities in the spirit 
of a Charter bestowed alike 
by public confidence and 
approval, 

Its. material resources, its 
technical skill and know- 
ledge and the vast army it 
has mobilized of the finest 
type of British craftsmen — 
all will be released with the 
coming of a victorious peace 
for the betterment of British 


motoring. 


% The Nuffield Organization's Charter is the unbounded confidence of the Public in ‘its 
ability, one and integrity. A Nuffield Organization car is, and always will be, 


a product o 


the foremost engineering, scientific and technical skill in the country, 


and of a policy which studies the public interest with intelligence and _ insight. 





M O RR 
THE M.G. CAR CO. LID. 


MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. 


A.2 


xa oS F oO 2 6 L Ff 3D 
RILEY (Coventry) LTD. 









"7" O1.LEGEkL ES TF MOTORS a 
MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS ETO. 
__5.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD * MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 
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PERSONAL—BY AIR 


Dear Mr. Gerald: 

I take up my pen in good time in order to send you 
Best Wishes on the occasion of your Birthday which should 
reach you five weeks from today. All at the Hall are well 
except old Mr. Macgregor who sustained a slight flesh 
wound near his asparagus beds by a bow and arrow dis- 
charged by a young evacuee. This evacuee is one of the 
ones stopping at the Lodge, and Mr. Macgregor had made 
him the bow and arrow himself, so he cannot complain. The 
silver is put away for the duration, but I take it out periodi- 
cally and give it a careful clean. Last year we lifted a nine 
lot of potatoes from what used to be the Clock Golf Lawn. 
I am also looking after the cellar to the best of my ability. 
In particular, I have made a point of laying in a case of 
Rose’s Lime Juice against your return. Like many good 
things, Rose’s is hard to obtain in England these days. Still, 
there will be ample Rose’s Lime Juice after the war, when 
all headaches and hangovers will be where they belong — 
on the other side of the Rhine. 

In anticipation of that day, I sign myself, in haste. 


Yours respectfully, (ith Naw ‘ 
wit es) 


(Sergt., Home Guard). 
There is no substitute for ROSE'S Lime Juice 

















The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 





PROVIDE THE ANSWER FEED AND CLOTHE 
WITH YOUR HELP EVERY DAY . 
4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,966 TAKEN FROM 
DANGER AREAS INTO 78 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
ST. MICHAEL'S, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 


THE SOCIETY CAN | 6,251 CHILDREN TO 
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SAUCEPANS 





ARMSTRONG 
SIDDELEY 
CARS 


. atler the war 








MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 


FERRANTI 


° ¢ 
Kadiant Aechic FIRE 
heepirg OY py; 
UST as a clean window gives most light, 
y the polished surface of the reflector of 
your Ferranti Fire needs to be kept 
bright in order to direct the heat rays 
across the room and so provide maxi- 
mum comfort. A tarnished reflector per- 


mits the heat to rise to the ceiling, where 
it tends to create a stuffy atmosphere. 













If your Ferranti Fire is not giving the 
maximum efficiency, or-if you have an 
old fire which has been discarded, you 
may find that some minor replacement 
will bring it into active service again. 
Our expert advice is always available 
to users of Ferranti Fires. 


FIRST + FOREMOST + HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Showrooms: Bush House. Aldwych, W.C.2 


FF2770 
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UNIFORMS #. 

















Fresh air... exercise... 
companionship, instead’ of 


long hours bending over a 











needle ... She’s one of the 
Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; people who may no longer 
competent and personal ser- / 5 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors . .. these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 


L Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 6 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 


nearest branch. R Ira 
415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Branches throuehout London and Provinees 


need 


\S 











MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS & SNEEZES 


SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 





More than 60,000 British Prisoners of War will 
spend this Winter in captivity. For most, it 
will be their second year in enemy hands. 
Please imagine what your own feelings would be 
in like circumstances—and hold out a helping 
hand to these men. Complete and post the 
form below sending what you can—10/- will 
send a parcel and cigarettes to a prisoner. 
£5 will send regular parcels for a year. 





We 
The Magic D; ‘Op 
= \Styy’) = 


WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 


i VAPEX at the first 
sign of a cold and it will 


be cleared promptly and 
safely. Breathing VAPEX 


removes the stuffiness by pene- 


trating to the source of the # 
infection—the warm recesses /eps 
of the nose and throat—where 4 BR 
TOYS ars 
> 
> 
> 
» 
> 
> 
> 
. 


| To MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, OB.6., ion, Director, 
ind LORD ABERDARE, Chairman 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS 
AND GAMES FUND 
rh see rm witigg Rabb ot Of Ww 1 


l enclose £ ' to help our men who are 
Prisoners of War 
NAME 


ADDRESS 











it destroys the breeding germs 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 
and clear the bronchial 
passages. 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


A drop on che 
AN ¢ dig in? QUALITY AND 


NOW MORE THAN EVER DESIGN 
CHILDREN NEED In normal times the best shops 


ERMALINE have 777. Supplies are, however, 
(iQ A now strictly limited. 
Vedign DOLLS WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT ‘Valstar coats in opproved styles, 
) SOFT FiGood | are available for all branches 
0 a 
els TOYS gh ors. BREAD of the Services 


Bo 


7 7 MONTGOMERIE C COLTS (980n GC. atcow 1 MANDLEBERG & CO LID’ PENDLETON MANCHESTER 
pole eae LINES BROS LTD 
MANUFACTURER a RAD WEATHERWEAR 


your handkerchief 





Pedigree ii; 
PRAMS 6 RJFOLDERS / 
All the best babies have them 


Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop 

of VAPEX on your handker 
chief and breathe deeply from 
it frequently during the day. 
At night put a drop on the end 
of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 






From your Chemist, 2 3 and 3/4 
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Good work-good whisky 


| 





J JOHNNIE WALKER 


. (>>) fe. nidiaen > of r 
Born 1620—still going strong 





